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PREFACE. 



fTIHE chief aim of the following treatise is to 
■*■ point out the exact position occupied by the 
Bible in the system of God's dealings with man ; 
a position which appears to me to have been the 
subject of frequent and serious misunderstanding 
both amongst impugners and defenders of Keve- 
lation. 

As introductory to this my main object, I have 
attempted a brief sketch of the different sources 
and forms of scepticism, with especial reference 
to those particular tendencies of it which are 
peculiarly characteristic of the present age, and 
which, as I believe them to have arisen, in great 
measure, out of the misunderstanding just alluded 
to, so they will be best counteracted by its re- 
moval. 

If in the course of my argument on behalf of 
Kevelation I should occasionally make concessions 
which may seem liable to be laid hold of and 
turned against her, let me, in answer, call atten- 
tion to the fact, that precisely in the same degree 
that Eevelation presupposes a state of candour 



and of freedom from prejudice in those to whom 
she makes her appeal, so she necessarily, and may 
we not add purposely, lays herself open to mis- 
construction and rejection at the hands of the 
uncandid and prejudiced. 

The concluding chapter, entitled " The Future 
Retrospect," contains the substance of a sermon 
on 1 Cor. xiii. 9, 10, preached by me before the 
University of Oxford, in Magdalen College Chapel, 
on the Festival of St. Mark, 1858. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SCEPTICISM: ITS SOURCES AND FORMS. 

HHHERE is a scepticism of the head ; there is a scep- 
ticism of the heart ; there is also a scepticism of the 
head and of the heart combined ; and combined it may 
be in any proportion of the one to the other. 

Heart scepticism originates in an instinctive aversion 
to the contents of the form of belief offered to its ac- 
ceptance. 

Head scepticism originates in the natural tendency of 
the expanding and reflecting mind to test everything 
by a standard of its own. It is thus led on to ask 
question after question respecting the belief in which 
it has been trained, or which is proposed for its accept- 
ance, and to withdraw or withhold its assent from it, in 
proportion as it fails to receive what it considers to be 
satisfactory answers. 

(a.) In its commonest perhaps, certainly its least 
justifiable form, scepticism of this latter kind is the 
result of an exaggerated idea of the amount of wisdom 
and knowledge placed at the disposal of mankind in 
general, and appropriated in its own individual case in 
particular. Whilst revelation, from the variety and 
abstruseness of her contents, as well as from the im- 
mense importance universally attached to them, offers 
the most inviting of all scenes to a disposition of this 

B 
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character, for the exercise and display of its ingenuity ; 
besides presenting it with an opportunity, often too 
tempting to be resisted, of laying claim to the per- 
formance of a most heroic act of self-devotion in the 
sacrifice of a belief and hope (never sufficiently realized 
to be appreciated) to the idol of self-conceit, faintly 
disguised under the semblance of truth. 

(b.) It may be also the result of the application of 
that innate spirit of curiosity which occupies itself alike 
with everything, in turn, that comes within its reach, 
to the particular department of revelation as one, and 
only one, amongst the many legitimate subjects of its 
operation, without any regard to the peculiar degree of 
importance with which it is invested, or the particular 
claim which it has upon its acceptance. 

(c.) And lastly, in its most justifiable, in some cases 
highly commendable form, it may be the result of a 
special desire to satisfy itself of the validity of its re- 
ligious belief, consequent upon the recognition, of its 
peculiar and paramount importance. 

Difficult as is the task of distinguishing between these 
different forms of scepticism, it is no less dangerous to 
confound them one with the other. The difficulty pro- 
ceeds, in great measure, from the same general appearance 
of doubt in matters of religion being presented by all. 

But it also, and in far greater measure, proceeds 
from the attempts which scepticism of the heart inva- 
riably makes at self-justification, by passing itself off 
under the character of scepticism of the head. 
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The result of these attempts is almost as invariably 
the opposite from that which was intended. Instead of 
elevating its own character it only occasions the de- 
pression of the character with which it thus seeks to 
identify itself to its own lower level. It is now almost 
always taken for granted in every case of scepticism 
that it has its main source at least in the heart. Still, 
difficult as it has thereby become to distinguish between 
them, these different forms of scepticism require a widely 
different treatment one from the other. 

Heart scepticism can only be met by heart remedies. 
To treat it with remedies which are appropriate to the 
head is not only to leave the disease untouched in its 
source, but still further to aggravate it by the en- 
couragement thus held out to its attempts at deception ; 
it is perhaps to convert what at the outset was a de- 
ception intended to be practised on others, into that 
mo3t hopeless of all cases, deception of self. 

Head scepticism, in like manner, must be met folly 
and fairly on its own ground, by either giving the 
proper answers to its questions, or at least by con- 
vincing it of its folly in demanding them. Simply to 
persist in ignoring its existence, or what perhaps is still 
worse, to persist in mistaking it for scepticism of the 
heart, tends inevitably to provoke it with a sense of the 
injustice with which it is treated, and at the same time 
to confirm it in its suspicions that the difficulties which 
it has raised are incapable of removal. One of the not 
least productive occasions of confirmed unbelief in the 
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present day is, it is to be feared, to be found in the 
injudicious treatment of cases of incipient scepticism of 
the head. 

Those instances — and they are, perhaps, of all the 
most common — in which scepticism both of the head 
and of the heart are found combined in the same person, 
must be met, so far as is possible, by a counter-propor- 
tion of each kind of remedy. 

It is not within the scope of my present enquiry to 
enter upon a detailed account of the various symptoms 
by which each form of scepticism may be discriminated 
and detected. Indeed, it may be fairly questioned whe- 
ther any amount of mere theoretical knowledge of this 
subject would be of much avail for practical purposes. 
It is chiefly by a close study of the phenomena of 
human nature, and by personal acquaintance with ac- 
tual cases of each form of scepticism, and of the various 
combinations which are entered into between one form 
and another, that practical success in dealing with such 
cases is to be hoped for. 

At the same time, it will have been labour well be- 
stowed if the observations above made should have the 
effect of inducing any who feel themselves disquieted 
with the presence of doubts on the subject of their 
religious belief, to put the question fully and fairly 
each to his own conscience, to which of the above- 
enumerated sources and forms his own case of scep- 
ticism is to be referred. 



CHAPTER II. 

SCEPTICISM: ITS PRESENT TENDENCIES. 

T1ACH age in succession is haunted by the same 
■^ restless spirit of scepticism, but embodied in a 
shape which varies with the ever- varying tendencies 
and circumstances of each. 

The following may, I think, be noticed as the most 
characteristic forms in which it presents itself to us at 
the present day : — 

1. It is not uncommon to meet with a scepticism 
which professes to confine itself to some particular 
features or points in the Scripture record, though 
usually accompanied with a tendency more or less 
active to insinuate itself by degrees into the whole 
structure of its belief. 

And the particular occasions which have given rise to 
it under this form, are mainly to be sought for either (a) 
in the progress which, during the course of the present 
century, has been made in the different branches of phy- 
sical science ; or (b) in the development which the same 
period has also witnessed in the many and various de- 
partments of criticism, especially those of philology and 
history. 

By the former (a) of these, discoveries are from time 
to time supposed to be made which point to conclusions 
at direct variance with the Scripture record. Whilst (6) 
by the application on the part of the latter to Scripture, 
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of the principles which have been established and ap- 
plied with signal success to the different branches of 
human literature, the divine authority at least, if not 
the genuineness and credibility of a large portion of its 
inspired contents, have been openly called in question. 
As regards the relative claims of science and revelation 
(a), we cannot for a moment hesitate to acknowledge, — 
nay, as Christians we ought to be the first to demand 
the acknowledgment,— that the volume of creation is 
traced by the same unerring hand as that to which we 
ascribe the volume of revelation. Nor can we deny 
that particular portions of the space occupied by Scrip- 
ture enter also into the province of one or another of 
the physical sciences, which have jointly taken upon 
themselves the office of interpreters to nature ; and that 
through the instrumentality of the latter, every day is 
witness to some fresh light thrown upon the subject 
thus held in common between them and Scripture. 
All, therefore, that we can fairly demand is this, — that 
the records of both nature and revelation should be 
each of them fairly perused and interpreted, and both 
compared together, before arriving at a hasty conclu- 
sion that the two are really at variance with each other. 
When a discrepancy has been fully and fairly esta- 
blished, then will be the proper time to discuss the 
question how far it affects the authority of Scripture as 
a divine revelation. 

Meanwhile, numerous as are the discoveries which 
J[iave been made by physical science within the last 
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few years, we know not how far many conclusions to 
which they at present point may in turn have to be 
modified, or even superseded, by discoveries yet to 
come. And it will be obviously most unfair to require 
Scripture to accommodate itself to each in turn of the 
successive theories, which for the time are predominant 
in the scientific world. We may at least object to the 
claim of an established discrepancy between revelation 
and science, till science herself can fairly claim to have 
both fully deciphered and assigned the final inter- 
pretation to her own documents. 

Again ; even supposing such a process to result in an 
apparent contradiction between the records of nature 
and those of revelation, yet we must not be too hasty 
in assuming the point in question to be determined. 

Whatever disclosures in the department of nature 
are to be found in Scripture, it must be recollected that 
they are made, not with a view to promote the in- 
terests of science, but as incidental and subordinate 
means to some farther and higher end. For instance, 
whatever other objections on sceptical grounds may be 
urged against the fact of the miracle recorded in the 
10th chapter of Joshua, yet no one at the present day 
would think of founding an objection to it on the differ- 
ence between the terms in which it is there described, 
and the language of astronomy at the present day. It 
is indeed most evident, from many sources, that Scrip- 
ture often contents itself with giving what would be 
called a subjective account of such phenomena in the 
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department of nature as come in its way; such aft 
account, that is to say, as might naturally be given by 
an ordinary person looking at them from the same 
point of view from which the writer is himself supposed 
to depict them. Granting, then, for the sake of present 
argument, that in process of time a contradiction comes 
to be finally established between some record of nature 
and the corresponding page in revelation, between, let 
us say for example, the history of creation engraven on 
the earth's strata and the Mosaic record of the same 
epoch, it is still possible that the contradiction may 
resolve itself into a difference in the point of view from 
which each account is taken. In short, what at first 
sight may seem to be an irreconcilable discrepancy be- 
tween two contradictory records, may in reality cover 
two different methods, each equally legitimate in its 
own sphere and for its own purposes, of stating the 
same positive truth. 

It is almost superfluous to urge that it is for the 
interests of truth, no less than of revelation, that such 
investigations should not be left in the hands of repre- 
sentatives of either party interested in the question, to 
the exclusion of the other. Whilst we have no right 
to claim that the scientific account of creation should 
be moulded upon the Scripture records of it, so neither 
may we allow the latter to be set aside as inaccurate 
simply because they do not directly fall in with the 
conclusions arrived at by each in turn of the exponents 
of the former. 
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Turning now to the question as to the applicability 
of the established laws of criticism to the contents of 
Scripture, (i), we must again, as before, begin with the 
concession that the documents which profess to embody 
the revelation of God to man make no claim, at least, 
to entire exemption from the laws to which all other 
written and historical documents are amenable ; whilst, 
on the other hand, their very importance does render it 
highly desirable that their credibility should be placed 
beyond the reach of suspicion by being subjected to 
every test that can in reason be imposed upon them. 

We shall have occasion in the course of a following 
chapter to enter into a detailed discussion of the appli- 
cability of the rules of historical criticism to one parti- 
cular feature in the Scripture record. For the present 
we will simply call attention to the fact, (and it may be 
regarded in the light of the first practical limitation to 
the concession just made,) that in thus dealing with 
Scripture we are not (as in the case of a criticism ap- 
plied to an ordinary historical document) engaged in 
the dissection of a lifeless corpse, which, however mis- 
conducted, leads to no direct and positive harm ; but 
with a living framework more intimately connected 
with ourselves and with all around us than is even the 
framework of our own bodies, and one the least, even 
unintentional, mishandling of which may involve others 
besides ourselves in the most fearful consequences. 

Nor, again, must we lose sight of the fact that if, on 
the one hand, Scripture presents its points of resem- 
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blance to other written documents, so also it presents 
its points of divergence from them ; and, indeed, it is 
these latter, and not the former, which constitute its 
essential characteristics. If, so far as it partakes of the 
character of ordinary historical writings, it comes, ipso 
facto, within the ordinary jurisdiction of historical cri- 
ticism, so, on the other hand, just so far as it transcends 
the sphere of the former it transcends the jurisdiction 
which is co-extensive indeed, but only co-extensive, 
with it. To require, then, that Scripture should in all 
respects submit itself to be judged of by the ordinary 
laws of criticism, itself the abstraction of ordinary hu- 
man literature, is to begin by at once begging the 
whole question at issue, when we ought to come pre- 
pared to listen to the peculiar claims which revelation 
professes to have upon our allegiance. 

And surely this consideration by itself ought to put 
us doubly on our guard against allowing the investiga- 
tion into the genuineness and credibility, to say nothing 
of the inspiration, of Holy Scripture to be conducted 
solely, or even mainly, by persons whose known bias 
must lead us to suspect that they will not restrict 
themselves to such a limited use of the instruments 
placed at their disposal, as the cause of equity and even 
of common humanity demands. 

If, after all, during the course of investigations, how- 
ever impartially conducted, a shock should at times 
appear to be given to some outwork of our belief, let 
us examine whether this may not have been the con- 
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sequence of an incautious extension of our own lines of 
defence beyond the ground actually traced out for our 
occupation by Scripture itself; and farther, let us ba- 
lance the loss, real or imaginary, whichever it may be, 
which we have so sustained by the counter considera- 
tion of the additional security, in which this very same 
process has resulted, of our main position. 

Moreover, as scepticism has her twofold source, in 
the heart as well as in the head, so in the depths of our 
moral and spiritual instincts we may at all times find 
a ready and safe anchorage for our faith amidst all 
the fluctuations which may at times beset our mental 
surface. 

To the young enquirer after truth let me address one 
more word, by way of advice and caution. Whilst fully 
admitting the fact that reason is eventually to take prece- 
dence of all other methods in establishing your belief, still 
do not blind yourself to the equally undoubted fact that it 
is only by degrees, often by very slow degrees indeed, 
that God thinks fit to entrust each of us in succession 
with the full and free use of this at once serviceable 
and dangerous instrument. Meanwhile, till you have 
good grounds for feeling that you are intrusted with 
full possession of it and no less fully trained in its 
use, do not repudiate the care which, in consideration 
for your inability to help yourself, God Himself has 
taken of you in intrusting you provisionally to the 
charge and instruction of others, who are themselves 
some steps in advance of you in life, and who have 
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already had the opportunity of acquiring the exact 
information of which you are but beginning to travel 
in search. And above all, let us all remember this — 
that revelation to be fairly appreciated must be met by 
a congenial spirit on our own part, corresponding to the 
high and holy character of the truths which she con- 
tains. She must be approached in the spirit of earnest 
and frequent prayer, that He who has deigned to re- 
veal His ways and will to man may also deign to open 
our eyes to discern His revelation in all the extent and 
fulness of its beauty. 

And, lastly, let us remember that revelation does not 
so much profess to provide materials for our intellectual 
activity as a practical guide and handbook for our 
journey through this life to the life which lies beyond 
it ; and it is only by fully acting up to it in this latter 
respect, by a practical realization of its contents, and 
by the appropriation of all our different faculties to 
their respective objects, that we can hope to impart a 
permanent vitality even to our belief. It is not, indeed, 
improbable, nay, rather it is exceedingly probable, that 
the force of this practical realization and appropriation 
should have been beforehand taken into exact account 
by Him who launched His revelation into the world 
with so much, and so much only, force as was necessary 
to secure its reception at the hands of those who by 
their willingness proved their worthiness to receive it. 

2. Another form of scepticism which may be noticed 
as especially characteristic of the present age, is shewn 
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in the tendency to depreciate the positive and historical 
element in revelation, and to dethrone from their true 
position the corresponding faculties in man whereby he 
is enabled to apprehend and appropriate it, and in the 
place of these latter to elevate a faculty of purely moral 
or spiritual growth to the rank of supreme if not of sole 
iarbiter over the former, with fall power to confirm or 
reject every statement contained in it, according as it is 
found in harmony with or dissonance from its own sub- 
jective standard of feeling. 

The same tendency exhibits itself under a still more 
developed shape in the entire rejection of all external 
revelation as impossible, or at least incredible, and in 
confining belief to the assemblage of truths supposed to 
be educed straight from the religious consciousness, or 
else apprehended directly by the faculty of pure in- 
tuition or reason. 

As regards the first-mentioned of these two tendencies, 
I will only remark on the utter absurdity of dignifying 
any such form of belief with the name of Christianity. 
It in truth does equal injustice to both of the two ele- 
ments out of which it aims at constructing its system. 
Ascribing to one sole faculty in man a prerogative which 
all experience combines in telling us it is utterly in- 
capable of exerting, and one which indeed itself is the 
very first to repudiate, it at the same time does equal 
violence to revelation by requiring that what presents 
itself under a permanent and objective form should ac- 
commodate itself to the subjective standard of a faculty 
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which is found to vary with each successive generation, 
and, indeed, is not to be found exactly alike in any two 
individuals. In short, it first misrepresents and mis- 
shapes human nature, in order that human nature may, 
in its turn, misrepresent and misshape revelation. 

As regards the second-mentioned and more consistent, 
and yet still more. deadly error, of confining religious 
belief to the truths supposed to be elicited directly from 
the spiritual consciousness or feeling, or to be directly 
apprehended by the intuition or pure reason, we will 
for the present content ourselves with representing it 
as an arbitrary inversion of the whole order of nature, 
a vain attempt to uplift the pyramid of truth from off 
its base, and establish it again on its apex. It forcibly 
isolates itself from all surrounding objects, which never- 
theless persist in as forcibly thrusting themselves again 
upon it, in spite of all its efforts to disclaim their 
acquaintance. It deliberately rejects all the instru- 
ments, save one, with which it finds itself supplied, one 
and all by the same providential hand, for the discovery 
of truth and establishment and maintenance of its be- 
lief ; and this one it thrusts upon a task in order to 
the performance of which the very assistance is secretly 
summoned and obtained which was so peremptorily de- 
nied it, — the task of penetrating the dark recesses of con- 
sciousness, or of traversing the boundless regions of in- 
tellect in pursuit of the glimmering phantoms of truth, 
whose impalpable forms and flitting movements securely 
elude every attempt that is made to grasp them. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE SUM OF EXISTENCE. 

TT7HATEVER objections may be raised against any 
* " or indeed every form of so-called revelation, there 
can be no doubt that there does exist much of which, so 
far as our natural powers of intelligence and research are 
concerned, we are left in entire ignorance. We cannot 
hesitate to acknowledge as an undoubted fact, that we 
are in the midst of a vast system which stretches into 
infinity on every side of us ; a system in which this 
world, and in this world the whole human race, of 
which we severally are but units, with all its vast 
periods of history, past, present, and to come, occupies 
the smallest conceivable space. 

It is, of course, possible that much of all this, though 
as existing it must in itself be cognizable, yet to us, 
constituted as we at present are, may be not only out of 
our reach, but also absolutely incomprehensible. Still it 
exists just the same, independentlj- of our conception 
or want of conception of it all. And surely the mere 
possibility of the existence of such a system, even apart 
from the question of any relation subsisting between it 
and ourselves, ought to make us think and feel differ- 
ently from what we should do had we reason to believe 
that we were alone in existence. 

But if from the mere existence of such a system 
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around us, standing in no relation of any kind to our- 
selves, we next add on the supposition that this vast 
scheme includes us as part and portion of itself, and 
stands in actual relations of various kinds to us, with 
what an additional interest in it ought we not to feel 
ourselves inspired. With what a motive would it fur- 
nish us to gain, if possible, some kind of conception of 
it all, or at least of the particular place in it assigned to 
ourselves, and that not from mere idle curiosity, but 
from the desire to promote the efficiency of the rela- 
tions between us and the rest of the system. Especially 
would this be so if we found reason to believe that 
a change was from time to time taking place in these 
relations. And that such a change is constantly taking 
place would be naturally suggested to us even by what 
we see passing in ourselves. For we feel ourselves, 
both in our individual and collective capacity, to be not 
stationary, but in continual progress; and even this 
fact by itself would seem to be enough to vary the re- 
lations between us and all else that exists, supposing 
the latter to be stationary. On the other hand, sup- 
posing it to be, like ourselves, progressive, there must 
be, to say the least, a development of relations between 
us and it continually taking place, which would seem 
to require a no less continual re-adjustment. 

And supposing this progress to have some definite 
end in view, and that man's final destiny held at least 
some place in it, it is plain that a knowledge of this 
latter would be requisite in order to our gaining any- 
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thing like a correct view even of our present state. 
We should then, for the first time, learn to appreciate 
the temporary and subordinate relations in which we 
now stand [when we have discovered those into which 
they finally merge. 

It may indeed be said in reply, that between our- 
selves and any such system as above supposed, relations 
of various kinds may be, nay, must be constantly main* 
tained quite independently of all consciousness of them 
on our part. And indeed this very objection may 
suggest the possibility of the Divine scheme affecting 
the whole race of mankind in ways and degrees of 
which we are left in ignorance ; nor is such a supposi- 
tion utterly devoid of countenance from the inspired 
pages of revelation itself, though given to us, as it was, 
to dispel and not to countenance such ignorance, it is 
not likely that on this head it would be explicit. On 
the other hand, it must be acknowledged that relations 
of this kind chiefly affect man in his lowest capacity as 
he exists in common with the brute and even in- 
animate portion of the creation, whilst they leave un- 
exercised all those higher faculties of intelligence and 
self-evolved will which constitute man's most distin- 
guishing feature, and which seem given him for the 
very purpose of sustaining his proper character on the 
stage of the universe. And now, in accordance with 
this view, let us again picture to ourselves the develop- 
ment and progress of relation between man and the 
system in which he moves, as the result not of mere 

c 
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self-acting impulses and laws, but of conscious and 
responsible agencies. How much of additional motive 
would not this impart to man, to discover as far as pos- 
sible the nature of things around him and before him. 

At the risk of adding still further to the already 
complicated scene before us, I must, in conclusion, just 
advert to the possibility of a disturbance having taken 
place at some past point in the course of the relation be- 
tween man and the system in which he is placed* In 
this case, then, an additional power would seem to be 
called for to re-adjust and compose the equilibrium be- 
tween them, and to direct them again into the straight 
and onward path from which they have deflected. It 
is needless to insist on the great advantage which would 
accrue to us if made acquainted with the general fact, 
at least, of such a disturbing force, especially if the 
disturbance in the first instance arose in any degree 
from man's own instrumentality, in which case a cor- 
responding exertion of the same kind of agency would 
naturally seem to be required in order to re-adjust and 
compose it. And any, even the very slightest dis- 
closure of the general outline of this system, however 
little of detailed information it may give us respecting 
our present condition and circumstances, would obvi- 
ously be far more useful to us as hints for our direction 
and objects for our practical exertions, than any amount 
of the most precise information respecting our present 
state, with which we are only temporarily and sub- 
ordinately connected. 
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At this point, then, revelation presents itself to our 
view. She comes before us with the profession to give 
just the kind and degree of information which we 
require. 

She lifts just so much of the veil from off the face 
of the unseen world as to enable us to form something 
like a definite conception of it. She leads us back 
through just so much of the past as is necessary to 
explain the position in which we at present find our- 
selves, and discloses just so much of the future as is 
necessary to give to the present a practical aim and 
direction. She explains to us exactly what is required 
of us, and how far the means of our own disposal fall 
short of satisfying these requirements, and whence the 
deficiencies thence arising may be made good. 

Whether this revelation, as it claims to be con* 
sidered, is to be accepted by us as true, of course must 
depend upon the evidence by which it is supported ; 
but thus much may at once be fairly 'assumed, that 
Christianity as contained in the Scripture, and as em- 
bodied in the history of the Church at large, is the 
only religion which can lay any claim at all to the 
title of a revelation. And her immense importance, 
if true, must impose a proportionate responsibility upon 
those who reject her without at least lending a most 
thorough and impartial consideration both to her con- 
tents and to the credentials with which they are ac- 
companied. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE WRITTEN WORD. 

(XN the table before me, scattered over with news- 
" papers and periodicals of the day, and a few volumes 
of general literature and history, lies a copy of the 
English version of the Bible. 

And the sight of it, especially in such a juxtaposition 
as this, may call up in different minds the most oppo- 
site trains of thought and argument. Let us endeavour 
to accompany one or two of these on their way. 

How is it possible, exclaims a sceptic of the last-men- 
tioned school, that this volume, printed and bound just 
like any other book, and subject, like them, to every 
kind of accident, can be the divinely appointed vehicle 
of a revelation to me from heaven? What possible 
relation can exist between this speechless, inanimate 
thing before me, and my ojjjrn living and thinking soul? 
It and I stand in two distinct spheres, entirely apart 
from each other, and with nothing whatever to serve as 
a link of connection between us. Nay, even regarding 
the Bible as addressing itself, like any other book, simply 
to my mental intelligence, besides that it leads me away 
into remote provinces of history, into which I feel no 
interest in following it, the very language in which it 
was originally composed is unintelligible to me. How, 
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then, is it possible that I can be supposed to look to 
any such quarter as this for a revelation? 

And now let us start afresh from the same point on 
a different route. The sight of a Bible lying among 
the books and printed papers suggests to me at once 
a resemblance and a distinction between it and them. 
The distinction we shall try to arrive at by degrees ; 
let us begin by tracing the resemblance. 

Taking the newspaper first into my hands, I find 
that even from it I may extract a most serious and 
instructive lesson. Not to dwell on the daily vicissi- 
tudes of human life, the extent and variety of human 
wickedness, brightly relieved it is true with occasional 
gleams of human wisdom and goodness, which form the 
chief burden of every page,. we have only to glance at 
the head of the very first column of the leading news- 
paper of the day, in order to invest what at first sight 
may seem the most trivial kind of publication with the 
deepest possible solemnity. It is there that under the 
same unvarying announcement of births and deaths, 
each day in succession gathers in a fresh list of names 
and titles. Into what a fearfully short summary is the 
life of man here seen to compress itself ! What a daily 
remembrancer is here held up to us of our own apr 
proaching departure from the world, by the same broad 
track that we here daily see trodden by others before 
us I Let us stoop to gather one more instructive lesson 
still from the same source. The scenes which the news- 
paper lays before us to-day are for the most part 
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gathered in fresh from the events of yesterday, thus 
already in the coarse of a few hours transferred straight 
from the region of actual existence into that of history, 
already enrolled as the last in the series of records 
which, under one shape or other, and however mutilated 
in some places and traced in mysterious cypher in others, 
yet descend in almost unbroken continuity from the 
very first days of creation down to the present hour, 
whilst they at the same time present us with the very 
first in the backward series of steps which from our 
position in the present we have to take in order to 
reach the past. 

And now from the newspaper of to-day let us turn to 
one or two of the volumes of history which lie be- 
side it, and with which it has already established a 
claim of connection. "Whilst occupied, then, with these 
volumes, I find myself insensibly wafted up the stream 
of human existence down which the events of my own 
life are daily carrying me; I find myself landed first 
at one point and then at another of the banks on either 
side of me. I am introduced to generation after gene- 
ration, and race after race of my fellow men, each of 
them girt in with the circle of their own peculiar cir- 
cumstances, which at once act on them, and are reacted 
on by them in return. I find myself intimately linked 
to all with whom I am thus brought successively into 
contact by the ties of a common origin and nature at 
least, if not by the still closer ties of relationship or of 
sympathy ; whilst from the study of each I find that I 
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may gather lessons which I may turn to my own prac- 
tical advantage, and to the advantage again of a great 
portion of my contemporaries and successors on the face 
of the globe. Lastly, intertwining itself in places with 
these and kindred histories, and at the same time super- 
adding a specific history of its own ; laying its founda- 
tions deep in the earth to which it has descended, and 
thence again rearing itself aloft into the heaven from 
whence it came; appropriating to itself some of the 
records of time, and impressing them afresh with the 
stamp of eternity ; recognising the reality and import- 
ance of the history of this world, in at once linking and 
at the same time subordinating it to the history of the 
world above, the Bible in turn comes forward to offer 
itself to our acceptance, as forming a new and con- 
cluding series in the history of man : and what, then, 
is to hinder its being bound up with the other volumes 
of history, to which it provides at once the introduction 
and the complement? 



CHAPTER V. 

THE SPOKEN WORD. 

T ET us now take one or two steps in advance in 
■^ order to gain a fresh point of view from which to 
survoy the field before us. Hitherto in speaking of 
God's revelation to man, I have identified it with the 
Book in which it is preserved and transmitted to us. 
Indeed, the two words Revelation and Bible have been 
so long regarded as synonymous, that my remark will 
probably appear unmeaning from its very truism. I 
do not wish to dispute the fact of their present identity. 
The Bible is, and for ages has been, the one sole source 
of all our acquaintance with the divine mysteries. But 
wo must recollect that this was not the case always. 
Revelation has existed independently of the Bible, in- 
dependently of every portion of it, because, in the first 
instance at least, antecedent to it all. Again, subse- 
quently, after the consignment to writing of the earliest 
communication from God to man, still each successive 
communication, almost without exception, was, in the 
first instance, delivered through the channel of the 
living voice, before taking up its more permanent 
abode in the world in its written form. I have al- 
ready, by way of illustration to the remark above made 
by me, alluded to the revelation accorded to our first 
parents, when, as if to reconcile them to their approach- 
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ing expulsion from the garden of Eden into the wil- 
derness of the world, the great mystery of man's re- 
demption was for the first time partially unfolded to 
their view. 

Now it is to the Bible, and it alone, that we our- 
selves are indebted for our acquaintance, both with the 
general fact of this announcement, and the precise 
terms in which it was conveyed. But it was otherwise 
with our first parents. It was communicated to them 
in living words, not addressed to them in writing ; and 
it in all probability continued to be transmitted in the 
same verbal form, in which it had been first received, 
through several successive generations. 

From the first in a long series of steps which gra- 
dually led up to the Ml disclosure of this great mys- 
tery, let us once more take our stand upon the actual 
scene of its enactment. And here, again, it was not 
through the medium of a book, but in living acts and 
words that it revealed itself to men. We stand in- 
debted for our redemption to the person of a Redeemer 
who spoke, who did, and suffered, but who, from all 
the information which we have respecting Him, we are 
led to believe did not commit a single word to writing. 
And as Jesus Christ did not Himself commit His acts 
or words to writing, so neither do we know that He 
gave any express orders to His disciples to commit to 
writing what whilst with Him they had seen and heard. 
Indeed, the absence of any statement to the effect that 
He did, renders it highly probable that He did not. 
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Certainly for some time after His ascension, His Apo- 
stles continued to preach the word without committing 
it to writing. And when in process of time they began 
to write, they still continued to issue orders through 
the medium of their letters to the different Churches to 
which they wrote them, to keep the oral deposits with 
which they had been at first entrusted. I am not now 
speaking at all disrespectfully of the New Testament, 
when I say that a great, if not the greater, portion of 
its contents arose out of what we, in our utter ignorance 
of the ways and means used by God's superintending 
Providence, should call by the name of accidental cir- 
cumstances. It was these that led St. Paul to write at 
one time to one particular Church, at another to an- 
other, and that not for the purpose of again laying the 
foundations of their faith, which had been already ac- 
complished by his preaching, but in order to exhort them 
to build upon the foundations which he had already 
laid, to correct some fault or to make good some de- 
ficiencies in the structure which they had begun to rear. 
It was to correct the inaccurate statements of those who 
had taken upon themselves to write accounts of the 
sayings and doings of the blessed Lord, that St. Luke 
composed his own authoritative history. 

It is indeed most true, that in proportion as these 
oral deposits began to fade from the memories upon which 
they had been first imprinted, and to suffer still more 
in their transmission from the memory of one gene- 
ration of believers to that of another, — in proportion, on 
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the other hand, as the scattered writings of the Apostles 
and their companions, themselves now gathered to their 
rest, were gradually formed into one complete collec- 
tion, — the latter began first to take precedence of, and 
eventually altogether to supersede, the former. But 
this fact, as it does, on the one hand, most amply 
justify us in our present practice of identifying the 
Bible with Revelation, so, on the other hand, it must 
not blind us to the fact of the two having been ori- 
ginally distinct from one another. 

And it is in this latter fact, rather than in the 
former, that we are to seek the true key to the solution 
of many of the difficulties in which the subject of reve- 
lation is enveloped. It is here we gain the true central 
point of view from whence to regard the system of God's 
dealings with mankind, from which our modern habit 
(however correct and serviceable in practice) of regard- 
ing the Bible almost in the light of a book written in 
heaven, and thence dropped upon the earth, contributes 
materially to exclude us. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE PRINCIPLE OP HUMAN MEDIA, AS EXEMPLIFIED IN 
1. THE INCARNATION; 2. PROPHECY, Ac 

T ET me begin this chapter with a brief recapitulation 
-" of what I was last engaged in saying. 

The particular form, then, that of a book, under 
which Revelation at present transmits, and indeed for 
ages has continued to transmit, itself to mankind, is to 
be regarded in the light of an accidental feature in its 
character rather than in that of an essential one. 

The essential feature (which is indeed clearly indicated 
by what at the same time fails itself to give to it its full 
expression) is this, that in the place of announcing His 
revelations immediately to every man, God has in His 
infinite wisdom thought fit to consign them to some for 
the benefit in turn of all the rest. Again, in the place 
of endowing these His appointed messengers with any 
fresh set of faculties or instruments wherewith to con- 
vey the messages with which they were charged to 
their brethren, He has thought fit to leave them to the 
use (subject to His especial guidance and control) of 
the ordinary faculties and instruments with which as 
men they were already provided. 

The prophets and other inspired men spoke or wrote 
according as circumstances called for the one or the 
other of these the two methods of communication which 
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they tad at their disposal. And as a general rule, they 
first spoke and then wrote, because speech was the most 
natural and familiar, as it was also the most useful, of 
the two methods at their disposal for the, distribution 
of the divine messages with which they were charged 
to the men of their own day ; whilst, again, writing was 
the most secure and permanent of the two methods for 
the transmission of the same message ta the genera- 
tions who were yet to come. 

Whilst, therefore, we regard the revelation which we 
have received at the hands of God's chosen messengers 
as itself undoubtedly divine, so the particular form 
under which it presents itself to us at the present day, 
and under which it has imparted itself to many gene- 
rations before us, the form, I mean, of a book, is as un- 
doubtedly to be regarded as human. 

Moreover, it is this latter aspect of revelation, how- 
ever it may at first sight seem to constitute a weak 
point in its position, which in reality furnishes us with 
the very point of all from which we may most securely 
defend it. For it is an illustration, and, save one, it is 
the greatest illustration, of the principle on which God 
has uniformly acted throughout all His dealings with 
man, by which man is himself made the instrument of 
every blessing to his fellow men. 

It is a principle which meets us at every turn 
throughout the whole length and width of both of the 
two great departments of God's kingdom. It is one 
to whose agency we each of us stand indebted for our 
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first entrance into the world, for our continued support 
in it, and which accordingly, as it is used or abused, is 
found to advance or retard every step which we take 
in life. And in all this nature exhibits herself as an 
exact type of redemption. The principle of the employ- 
ment of human agency for the benefit of man, is one 
which exhibits itself to us in the very highest and most 
supernatural of God's dealings with man, as well as in 
the very lowest and most natural. It further exhibits 
itself to us, a point to which I shall shortly have to call 
especial attention, in those intermediate grades which 
intervene between the highest of all and the lowest 
of all. 

It is, I need hardly say it, in the Incarnation of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ that this principle is 
seen to embody itself as its highest and most sacred 
example. The Son of God was made Son of man for 
the very purpose of becoming, as man, the special chan- 
nel of God's highest revelation and choicest gifts to His 
brethren. And it is from this the central doctrine, or 
rather central fact, of revelation, that we are alone 
enabled to recognise the fair proportions and perfect 
symmetry displayed in its arrangement, whilst, regarded 
from any other point of view than this, the same scene 
presents us with nothing but an endless maze of com- 
plications and contradictions. 

Towards this, as the culminating point of God's 
dealings with men and of His revelation to them, 
a long series of prophets and priests had pointed, and 
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step by step led the way, through all the various degrees 
of the ascent, till it was finally gained and surmounted. 

It is, then, let me repeat it, to the Incarnation of Jesus 
Christ, — including of course in this term all the results 
which spontaneously flowed from it, as the life, the 
death, the triumph over death in the resurrection, and 
the ascension in the fulness of both natures, divine and 
human, into heaven, — that we must look for the full 
exemplification of the great principle, that God for 
some, to us, at present inscrutable reason, has thought fit 
to make the basis of all His dealings with man ; whilst, 
further, this same event is even still more important 
as exhibiting to us the one single point of actual contact 
at which our own nature has arrived with the Divine 
nature, the one solitary arch thrown across the gulph 
which separates created man from his Maker. Next 
in order, and forming a like, though subordinate ex- 
emplification of the same great principle, stand the 
particular individuals selected and empowered by God 
to become the bearers of His revelations to their bre- 
thren, or to record for the benefit of after generations 
the events with which these revelations were inter- 
woven or connected. 

These men, therefore, must be regarded by us in a 
twofold light. Regarded in themselves, they stand on 
the same ground that we ourselves stand ; and, conse- 
quently, on an infinitely lower level than that occupied 
by Him of whom we have just been speaking, — parted 
from Him, in fact, by the whole interval which inter- 
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venes between sinful man and his Redeemer. On the 
other hand, regarded as specially called and qualified 
to become the bearers of divine messages or the re- 
corders of events pervaded with the divine element, we 
must look upon them as endowed with a kind of tem- 
porary inspiritualization, at once in harmony with and 
subordinate to the higher and permanent mystery of 
the Incarnation. And the result of this, the second 
great example of the principle of human agency em- 
ployed in the transmission of divine blessings, is shewn, 
as we have already seen, in the at first spoken, and sub- 
sequently written, word as we possess it in the Bible. 

Let us pause for a moment to again look at the 
Bible from this particular point of view on which we 
are now standing. It, then, like those also to whose 
instrumentality we owe it, admits of being regarded in 
a twofold aspect. Viewed in its source and essence, 
and with reference to the authority with which it is 
invested, it is emphatically the record of God's revela- 
tion to man. Viewed, on the other hand, in its acci- 
dental and subordinate character, and with reference to 
the intermediate stage which it had to pass on its way* 
it is the voice or the writing of men, inspired doubtless 
for the purpose, yet never ceasing to rdtain that nature 
which belonged to them as men. 
' And so — I need hardly insist on it — in order to 
a complete view of the character of the Bible these its 
two separate aspects must be each in turn contemplated, 
and both combined, since each of them is in its own 
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degree, within its own sphere, alike real and significant. 
I do not say that for practical purposes the recog- 
nition of each is equally essential. Far from it. We 
shall doubtless best devote ourselves to the contents of 
the message delivered to us when we entirely lose sight 
of the presence of the messenger. To see in the Bible 
nothing but God's own word addressed to our own in- 
dividual selves is the first, and will be the last, as it is 
always the most profitable, way in which to regard it. 
To the light of its inspired pages generation after 
generation have looked for their sole guidance during 
their earthly career, and through it have been ushered 
in to the very Source from whence it emanates, and 
to which it leads the way. And so long as we can con* 
tinue to put the Bible solely to this use, it will be our 
chief wisdom and happiness to persevere in doing so. 

But, as a matter of fact, we cannot all of us always 
confine ourselves to this view of it. And even if we 
eould, still occasions may sometimes arise which call 
upon us to regard the subject in its other, though more 
homely and subordinate aspect. In seasons when storms 
are wildly raging around us, and cries of distress are 
heard, we may feel ourselves called upon to go to the 
relief of those who are being tossed to and fro upon the 
waves of doubt and liable at any moment to make ship- 
wreck of their faith, and to endeavour to pilot them 
into the still waters of the harbour in which we have 
found rest and safety ourselves — it may be from the 
very same dangers. 

D 
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There are numerous questions which, perhaps had 
better remained for ever unasked, and which yet, once 
put, demand a satisfactory answer, at least so far as any 
satisfactory answer can reasonably be expected. And 
one of these questions refers to the precise relation in 
which these messengers from God to man may be sup- 
posed to have stood towards their divine sender, and 
the extent to which we may safely identify the message 
as originally delivered to them by God, and by them 
again transmitted to us. 

But here let me advert to one limitation which neces- 
sarily attaches itself to the contents of revelation, quite 
irrespectively of the particular question now before us, 
— a limitation arising not so much out of the mode in 
which reVelation has been conveyed as out of its ultimate 
destination. Had revelation, instead of being spoken or 
written, as we have seen that it was, by the lips and 
fingers of men, been spoken or written by the lips or 
fingers of God Himself; had it, instead of being com- 
municated, as we have seen it was, to man through 
the medium of some of their fellow-men, chosen rather 
to address itself directly to eachmdividual of every 
generation who has at any time helped to make up the 
sum total of our race, still, in order to discharge its 
very first and chiefest office, that of revealer, to any 
practical purpose whatever, it must necessarily have 
adapted itself in some measure to the capacities of 
those for whose benefit it was intended. 

And if, again, from supposing her to address herself 
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thus directly to every individual of every race and 
generation of the world alike, we come one step nearer 
to what was actually the case, by supposing her to ad- 
dress herself directly to each individual of the one race 
or the one generation only of men who were on the face 
of the earth at each time of her so addressing herself, 
we shall recognise a call for still farther self-adaptation 
in the peculiar mental and moral condition of each suc- 
cessive generation amongst whom in turn she came. 

And practically speaking, this, with a difference 
which we shall presently come to, but which in no way 
interferes with what I am now insisting on, is the very 
limitation which revelation, as we possess it in the 
Bible, actually exhibits to our view. And it will at 
once serve to explain to us the slow development of the 
great mystery of redemption, as from its first faint germ 
it proceeded gradually to unfold itself through the 
successive ages whose history is recorded in the Old 
Testament; whilst, on the other hand, the fact of thd 
eventual manifestation of the mystery itself, combined 
with the fact of the cessation of all revelation from that 
time forwards, will prepare us to accept the New Testa- 
ment as the final and most perfect form in which reve- 
lation can be presented to man during this his present 
state of existence, and such as no amount of mental, or 
moral, or spiritual progress can hope to outgrow or 
venture to embody in a higher form. The faith as it 
was once for all (airat;) delivered to the saints, will for 
ever remain the best model by which to frame our own. 
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And now, turning from this digression, and address- 
ing ourselves directly to the question before us: not 
only, as we have seen, did revelation address itself to 
men, and to each in torn of successive generations of 
men, but in order to reach them it submitted to be 
conveyed by the lipe and pens of individual men. And the 
question, therefore, for our present consideration is this 
— Wbat are we to believe was the exact position occupied 
by these heralds of the divine messages, in what rela- 
tion did they stand towards the divine Source and 
Communicator to them of the tidings which they were 
to bear to their brethren, and in what way are we to 
believe that their faculties were made instrumental for 
the due performance of their high and sacred office P 

I think a moment's reflection will suffice to convince 
us of the utter hopelessness of our ever in this life ob- 
taining a complete insight into a subject so replete 
as this is with mystery, involving as it would do, on 
the one hand, a minute acquaintance with the special 
operations of that Spirit which bloweth where it listeth, 
so that though we can hear the sound thereof, yet we 
cannot tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth ; and 
involving, on the other hand, a no less minute analysis, 
far beyond any that we at present possess, or, so long 
as we are enclosed within our present sphere of exist- 
ence, can ever hope to arrive at, into all the operations 
of each of our own faculties both in their normal and 
abnormal condition, both in themselves and in co-opera* 
tion with or subjection to the Divine Spirit. 
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We will therefore content ourselves with first at- 
tempting such a brief outline of the subject as naturally 
suggests itself; availing ourselves, secondly, of such helps 
to its completion or correction as are afforded either by 
the character of the contents themselves of Holy Scrip- 
ture, or by the incidental notices contained in it. 

The general position, then, of a prophet, — (and in 
speaking now for convenience sake with more direct re* 
ference to those charged by God with a distinct revela- 
tion or message, I wish to be understood as referring 
by implication to the inspired recorders of the historical 
events in which revelation is embodied, as, vice vend, 
whatever may be said of the latter must be understood 
as referring by the same process of implication to the 
former,) — the general position, then, of a prophet is that 
of a selected human medium of communication from 
God to man. He is the stage, as it were, or rather 
one of the actors on the stage on which the great 
drama of revelation is exhibited before the audience 
of the world. 

By way of providing ourselves with materials for the 
farther completion of the sketch just traced by us, let 
us next proceed to a brief review of the various possible 
kinds and degrees of relation which we can conceive the 
inspired prophet to occupy towards his divine Prompter. 

1. The simplest and perhaps the most obvious form 
under which we can conceive of him, is that of a mouth* 
piece or pen under the direct control of the divine in* 
fluence, and engaged in the task of simply announcing 
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or recording the divine message in the exact words 
in which it flowed from the lips or was traced by the 
finger of God Himself; or, still maintaining the same 
view of his position, we may conceive of him under 
the figure of a sheet of perfectly even and transparent 
glass or crystal, which simply performs the office of 
transmitting every object exactly as presented to it, 
without the least refraction or discoloration. 

2. With a slight variation of the prophet's position, 
we may conceive of him under the same general figure 
of a sheet of glass or crystal, transparent still and 
perfectly free, as in the former instance, from every 
flaw or inequality of surface, but tinged in this in- 
stance with a peculiar colour of its own, which it 
imparts in turn to all the objects received and trans- 
mitted by it, in all other respects representing them 
exactly as before. 

And this colour may be conceived of either as the 
same in every individual case, or as slightly varying 
in each according as it is made to stand for the neces-* 
sary laws of conception and thought which form part 
of the universal inheritance of our nature, or for that 
slight modification of these which may be supposed to 
characterise the particular race, or generation, or even 
individual for the time being. 

3. Under both the above heads we have regarded 
the prophet simply in the light of a passive, whether 
conscious or unconscious, instrument under the im- 
mediate control and direction, of an external force. 
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But we may also, without at all departing from that 
due subordination to the Divine Spirit which the very 
idea of the prophet's position itself implies, conceive 
of him as actively co-operating in the work of which 
he is himself the scene. 

And in proportion as we so view him, the more we 
shall feel disposed to attribute to him of the particular 
form in which the divine communication with which 
he has been charged is enveloped. The selection of the 
particular words and phrases which embody it, the 
structure and arrangement of its sentences, the argu- 
ments which are used to enforce it, the illustration 
with which it is embellished, .each or all will be re- 
garded as more or less the results of the operations 
of the prophet's own mind,- as it exerts itself at once 
with all the spontaneous activity of its own impulse, 
and yet in exact accordance with and in the com- 
pletest subordination to the divine agency. 

4. The term 'prophecy' has been at times applied to 
a mere internal illumination of man's natural faculties 
unaccompanied with any supernatural communication 
from above, so as, in short, simply to denote the highest 
possible pitch of elevation of which man's nature is 
susceptible, and to which the ordinary influences of de- 
velopment and cultivation might, under very favourable 
circumstances, be supposed capable of raising it. 

The above classification will, I think, furnish us with 
a sufficiently close and correct analysis for our present 
purpose. 
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It remains now to ask to which of the above heads 
does Scripture itself, either by the general character of 
its contents or the incidental information which it sup- 
plies, seem most to refer itself. 

I need hardly say that it is most decisive against the 
acceptance of the one last mentioned as at all accounting 
for the main phenomena of the case. In fact, such a 
view of revelation as is there presented is tantamount to 
a total denial of revelation altogether, and is at direct 
and open variance with the general character of the con* 
tents of Scripture, no less than with the repeated asser- 
tion on the part of its composers of the divine source 
from whence they drew. In short, if Scripture is not 
a lie from beginning to end, it is a record of actual and 
specific communications from God to man. 

The first two heads of classification, I proceed next 
to remark, exhibit a distinction rather than a difference. 
I have already called attention to the necessary limit 
imposed upon the form of divine revelation by the very 
nature and constitution of man, for whose instruction 
they were intended. I have shewn that this limitation 
is entirely independent of the particular mode in which 
these revelations were actually conveyed to man ; that 
it would have been necessarily in all respects the same 
if revelation had addressed herself directly to each in- 
dividual, instead of consigning herself, as she actually 
has done, to the charge of some for the benefit of alL 

Turning now to the consideration of this latter and 
actual case, — the communication, I mean, of revelation 
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through, the medium of individuals selected for the 
purpose,— I have in the first two heads of classification 
as given above, directed attention to the two, and only 
two, possible scenes of the actual occurrence of the 
limitation alluded to. 

In the first, I have supposed revelation to have 
accommodated herself to the nature and constitution of 
man, and of the particular race and generation for 
whose immediate use and benefit it was intended, be- 
fore leaving the divine mind, and, consequently, before 
entering into the mind of the prophet. 

Whereas in the second I have supposed the mind of 
the prophet to be itself the scene and self-acting mould 
in which the necessary limitation took place. 

But whatever difference may exhibit itself between 
these two cases, they so far exactly resemble each 
other, in that each denotes the same entirely passive 
state in the mind of the prophet, even as regards the 
very terms in which the message with which he is 
charged is delivered by him. And so far, therefore, 
as our present question is concerned, both these two 
heads may be considered and treated as one. 

And now, regarding them in this their common point 
of agreement, it must, I think, be conceded that such 
a theory of prophecy or of inspiration, however it may 
fall in with single expressions of Scripture, yet is 
equally far from accounting for the whole of the phe- 
nomena with which the same Scripture presents us. 

Without going into all the details of the subject, 
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I will only call attention to the striking variations 
of style and method of conducting arguments which 
are so distinctly traceable in the different composers 
of Scripture even of the same time and locality, and 
which evince an individual activity of thought and 
expression quite inconsistent with the notion of their 
having been only passive instruments in the hands of 
another. For further proof, if needed, I would refer to 
the terms in which St. Luke speaks of himself in the 
opening verses of his Gospel. 

Let us now pass on to the third and only remaining 
head of classification above given, which will, I believe, 
be alone found capable of accounting for all the pheno- 
mena which the Bible presents, whilst it at the same 
time gives a new meaning to the employment of human 
agents in the service of revelation, by exhibiting them 
at once in all the free activity of their own, and at the 
same time in the completest subordination to the divine 
nature; free, indeed, with that noble freedom which 
consists not in defiance or independence of, but in 
thorough harmony with and conformity to, the divine 
"Word ; such a freedom, in short,, as would in practice 
exhibit itself under the shape of thorough conformity 
to the divine will. 

The prophets, then, and other inspired speakers and 
writers, are to be regarded as occupying an interme- 
diate position in the graduated scale of human agency, 
which, ascending upwards till it arrives at the full in- 
corporation of the human into the divine nature in the 
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one Person of Jesus Christ, descends as far below them, 
through the various agencies employed in the work of 
the preservation, transmission, and interpretation of 
these inspired records, into all the minute details by 
which man is made in various ways the daily instru- 
ment of assistance to his fellow men. Whilst, however, 
we accept this as the truest account that we can hope 
to -arrive at of the precise position occupied by the 
inspired messengers, we must not blind ourselves to the 
feet that it also involves us in a certain amount of diffi- 
culty. What guarantee is there, it may be asked, under 
this hypothesis, that the prophets always restricted 
themselves to the proper exercise of the liberty which 
was allowed them P How are we to know that the words 
spoken or written by them are in exact accordance 
with what they themselves saw or heard P how are we 
to assure ourselves that much of what passed their lips 
or was traced by their pen is not the mere result of 
their own superadded and uninspired reflections, in 
short, the product of them as men, and not as the 
special subjects of the divine inspiration P 

This, indeed, is an objection which, though I am 
convinced it is perfectly destitute of any real founda- 
tion, is nevertheless one which we must not pass over 
in silence. 

Let us first endeavour to gain an exact view of the 
case as it stands actually before us. 

We are not, then, now considering the case of the 
employment of one man as a messenger in the service 
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of another, in which case it is indeed fairly supposable 
that, from a mistake made in the selection of him, the 
message might in part, or even wholly miscarry ; but 
we are considering the case of men chosen ont of the 
whole number of individuals composing their gene- 
ration, without respect to rank or circumstance, by the 
all-seeing, foreknowing Creator Himself. And may 
we not reasonably demand whether the fact of His 
selecting such a medium of communication in the first 
instance out of all the infinite means at His disposal, 
joined to the selection, in the second instanoe, of the 
particular individuals who were to discharge this office, 
does not amount to a sufficient guarantee to us of the 
correctness of the message as we ourselves receive it P 

But this is not all that we have to rely on. We are 
also distinctly assured, and that upon the faith of every 
prophet and apostle whose writings form part of the 
volume of Scripture, that these messengers so selected, 
as we have already seen, were also specially endowed 
by the same Hand that selected them, with the pecu» 
liar qualifications requisite for the efficient performance 
of their sacred function. 

If, on the one hand, we are able to gather by infer- 
ence from the character of the contents of Scripture 
that in becoming inspired prophets, God's messengers 
did not at all cease from being men, in the frill and 
emphatic sense of the term, but were left in the frill 
possession and exercise (almost without exception) of 
-all their faculties ; so, on the other hand, we have the 
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most direct and positive assurance of the same Scripture 
that these same faculties were made entirely subservient 
to the conveyance of the divine Word in all its sim- 
plicity and fulness. Either, then, God has never spoken 
at all through men, or He has taken the precautions 
necessary for being correctly reported by them. This 
is the dilemma, one or the other of the alternatives of 
which is forced upon our acceptance. 

In saying thus much, however, I must admit that I 
speak with a certain, I hope I shall shew unimportant, 
qualification. With the fullest belief in the inspiration 
of Holy Scripture, a doctrine warranted by the profusion 
of passages in the New Testament which assert in direct 
terms the divine inspiration of the Old, and reflected 
back with at least equal force from the pages of the 
Old Testament upon those of the New; warranted, 
again, as regards the latter by the close personal inter- 
course of the apostles with their divine Teacher through- 
out the whole duration of His ministry, and by His 
promise to them of the special gift of the Holy Spirit ; 
warranted, further, by the independent claim of the 
Apostle Paul to an immediate divine source for his own 
commission and authority ; recognised by the universal 
•belief of the Church of Christ, from its very earliest in- 
fancy, through each successive stage of its existence, 
aad in each of all the numerous fragments into which 
it is now so unhappily broken ; impressing itself deeply 
upon every earnest and unprejudiced mind and heart 
upon a perusal of the contents themselves of the sacred 
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volume, I am nevertheless forced to acknowledge that 
the very same faculty which helps to convince me of 
the truth of this very doctrine, and of the entire ve- 
racity of the Scripture record on all substantial points, 
loes at the same time oblige me to confess the existence 
>f certain inaccuracies in Scripture on matters of his- 
torical detail, which however trifling in themselves, yet, 
found where they are, must not be passed over entirely 
unnoticed. 

I am not now alluding to supposed discrepancies be- 
tween Scripture and other histories on some points 
common to both, but I refer to discrepancies existing 
between one part of Scripture and another ; trifling in- 
deed, nay, so trifling, that anywhere but in Scripture 
they would be at once passed over in silence, unless 
quoted, as indeed they well might be, for the confirma- 
tion of all the numerous and important events in which 
the very same narratives which exhibit them are found 
in perfect yet independent agreement with each other, 
and yet, however trifling, such as to demand at once 
oui; recognition of them, and their own proper place 
in our estimation of them. 

As examples, and at the same time proofs, of the 
actual existence of a certain number of such discre- 
pancies and inaccuracies in the Scripture record, I will 
advert first to the impossibility as regards the four 
Gospel narratives, not only of combining the scattered 
elements of each into one entire and consistent whole, 
a task which further information on some points might 
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afford 11s further facilities for doing, but of reconciling 
some of the positive, definite statements contained in 
one Gospel with equally positive and definite statements 
of the same fact contained in another ; and secondly, I 
will ask any person to compare the historical allusions 
to the book of Genesis which are to be found in the 
speech of the first martyr! Stephen, (Acts vii. 16, &c.), 
with the events of the history itself as recorded in the 
book of Genesis, (chap, xxxiii. 19, comp. chap, xxiii.), 
and I will leave it to him to say whether he can fairly 
arrive at any other conclusion than that an actual dis- 
crepancy, such as it is, exists between them. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am not pointing 
out the existence of these occasional inaccuracies, as I 
believe them to be, with any purpose of throwing doubt 
on the general veracity of the Scripture record, but 
because I am most fully convinced that the surest way 
to invest these trifles with an importance which does 
not really belong to them, is to betray an undue and 
unbecoming anxiety to deny or to conceal their exist- 
ence. 

What, then, it will perhaps be asked, do you mean to 
infer from the presence, or supposed presence, of these 
errors in Scripture P and how do you reconcile your con- 
viction of their existence with your belief at the same 
time in the divine inspiration of the volume which 
contains them P 

My answer is simply and briefly this. Scripture* 
whilst distinctly claiming for herself infallibility as 
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regards all those points on which she came to enlightei 
ns, lays no claim to the possession either of absolute- 
knowledge or of entire immunity from error on such 
points as in no way affect the discharge of the specific 
errand with which she is so entrusted. 

She does not pretend to be either an encyclopaedia of 
science nor an universal history, nor a mirror of all 
objective existence; on the other hand, she does lay 
claim to be considered a full and perfect account of 
God's revelations to man, together with so much of the 
world's history, and of the history of events transacted 
in a still higher sphere, as is necessary to fully em- 
body and illustrate them. 

And all this, and more than this, is fully reconcilable 
with the existence in Scripture of such errors in point 
of detail as do not even invalidate, nay, in other his- 
tories might serve rather to confirm, her historical 
correctness. 

It is true that there still remains a difficulty for us 
to encounter, and one which, most unfortunately for the 
interests of truth, upholders of the entire infallibility of 
every letter of Scripture are too often found ready to 
combine with the open impugners of the doctrine of 
inspiration in every shape and form in attempting to 
establish for their respective and opposite purposes, and 
which as it attaches itself to this particular subject in 
common only with other hardly less important depart- 
ments of revealed religion, I shall not hesitate to enter 
upon somewhat in detail. Once allow the existenoe of. 
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a single mistake in the Bible, and where, it is asked, 
are we to stop? where can we draw the exact line of 
demarcation between those portions of Scripture which 
may be supposed liable to error, and those that are 
exempt from it P how can we feel sure respecting any 
event or any doctrine whatever contained in Scripture 
that it does not come under the former of these two 
heads, and not the latter P 

Now in answer to this it must be remembered, first, 
that as we are not responsible for the existence of these 
Inaccuracies in Scripture, so neither are we responsible 
for the consequences whioh the acknowledgment of 
them, supposing them to exist, may fairly entail upon 
us. On the other hand, it is no less our duty than our 
right to protest against the method here had recourse 
to of holding up such conclusions in order to deter us 
from an impartial investigation of the facts which, 
rightly or wrongly, are supposed to involve them. If 
the facts are as we have stated them, they will remain 
so in spite of all conclusions which may be fastened 
upon them; if they are otherwise, then why not have 
recourse to the obvious method of directly proving 
them to be so P 

Let me again begin by fully stating the exact case 
before us. The same Almighty Power who has put 
the Bible into our hands has also endowed us with 
certain faculties whereby to recognise its claim upon 
our belief; but if, in the very act of recognising these 
claims, some of these faculties are found to demur to this 

E 
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or that particular statement in Scripture — and that not 
on the ground that it is above the power of human 
comprehension, nor, again, that its supernatural cha- 
racter cannot be recognised by a criticism which is 
itself abstracted from the observation of the ordinary 
laws of nature, but on the ground that, whilst belong- 
ing to a department which is subject to the juris- 
diction of ordinary criticism, it is at the same time at 
variance with another statement of Scripture belonging 
also to the same department, — I ask, how can we dis- 
pute the validity of the conclusion thus forced upon us, 
without undermining all the other conclusions arrived 
at through the instrumentality of these same faculties ; 
without, in short, making our reason as powerless in 
the defence of all the important contents of Scripture as 
the method of argument above employed seeks to make 
it powerless against those of no importance whatever P 
Continuing, then, to maintain the position already oc- 
cupied, that the Bible does contain a certain amount 
of inaccuracies in point of historical details, and con- 
ceding, further, as with our present information and 
means of judging I think that we must confess our- 
selves obliged to do, that we are unable to draw any 
exact line of demarcation between those portions of 
Scripture which are liable to the imputation of error 
and those which are entirely exempt from it, let us 
consider next what course, under the circumstances, 
is the best for us to adopt. 

And first, then, it is desirable always to keep in mind 
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*fchat our notion or want of notion about things does not 
in the least degree interfere with the things themselves. 

Thus the fact that we are at present unable to deter- 
mine the exact line of demarcation in no way dis- 
proves or affects its existence; whilst, on the other 
land, the fact of its existence does encourage us to 
hope that at some future time, and with the help of 
more information than we at present possess, we may 
be enabled to exactly discern it. Meanwhile our course 
lies plain before us. If the subject is beset with its 
minor difficulties, let us balance this fact with the con- 
sideration that in all its main points it is exhibited in 
a proportionate degree of clearness. If, on the one 
hand, an examination of the Bible history has resulted 
in the discovery of a certain number of unimportant 
historical inaccuraoies, so, on the other, the same pro- 
cess has most materially contributed to strengthen the 
general credibility of the Scripture history, besides dis- 
posing us to the unhesitating acceptance of it as the 
full and infallible depositary of God's revelations to 
man. 

Whilst, then, fully recognising, as in fairness we are 
bound to do, each of the above conclusions, arrived at 
by one and the same process, the first task in which we 
have to employ ourselves is that of using every possible 
endeavour to form a correct estimate, so far as we can, 
of the general extent and comparative value of each 
of the domains in Scripture to which these conclusions 
respectively refer. We must, at the same time, adopt 
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every available precaution against the encroachment on 
the part of one of these upon the other, particularly— 
for that alone is a matter of any practical importance 
— against the encroachment of the lesser and accidental 
upon the greater and essential. 

And here, granting, as we are obliged to do, that 
from our present ignorance of the exact line which 
separates the two we cannot distinguish the precise 
point at which an encroachment may be said to com- 
mence, still there are points in its progress when its de- 
tection becomes easy enough. For instance, an objection 
to a doctrine or leading statement in Scripture, based 
upon the existence of such historical inaccuracies in it 
as have been above alluded to, or even upon the exist- 
ence of far greater inaccuracies of the same or similar 
character, is most manifestly of the nature of such an 
encroachment, and must be at once met with the most 
determined resistance. 

And further, whilst maintaining to the full the en- 
tire veracity of Scripture on all important points, let 
us if possible be still more mindful of the final object 
which it has in its view. Consigned, as without doubt 
it principally is, to the charge of the intellect, it is only 
in order that the intellect may in turn lay it open as 
a pasture-ground for the heart. And the more we put 
Scripture to this its highest use, the less we shall feel 
tempted to degrade it to any other. With our appetite 
at once satisfied and rekindled by the ample measures 
of spiritual food here provided for us, we shall escape 
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the temptation which nothing but on idle cariosity can 
ever impose upon us, of analyzing the exact quality of 
the soil which produces it, or the precise line with 
which it is bounded. 

Such I firmly believe to be the best practical method 
of dealing with the objection which I have supposed 
to be raised. 

And now, from confining ourselves to this particular 
subject, let us extend the horizon of our view, and after 
taking in the surrounding scenery, admire the won- 
derful order and consistency which pervades and con* 
nects the whole. 

But first, let me say a word of caution against a fault 
in our method of regarding this and kindred subjects 
with which we are too chargeable. Instead of lending 
ourselves, as in common fairness we ought, to the scene 
which revelation presents to our view, it is our uni- 
form practice to force all that we there see into con- 
formity with some preconceived models or subjective 
standards of our own, in consequence of which, as may 
easily be conceived, one of her most characteristic fea- 
tures is entirely lost to us. 

I shall, perhaps, best describe this mistaken tendency 
in fewest words by saying that it shews itself first in 
the attempt to invest with the exactest possible de- 
finitions all that in itself is purposely left indefinite ; 
and secondly, in the attempt to force upon each of the 
many various degrees of probability an uniform cha- 
racter of absolute certainty. I may remark, further, 
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that it is a tendency peculiar to no particular age or 
school, but one which is more or less common to every 
individual in every age, each of whom in turn presumes 
to dictate to revelation the precise character with which, 
both as a whole and in each of its separate parts, it is 
to invest itself; as also the exact kind and degree of 
evidence with which, again both as a whole and in each 
of its separate parts, it is to be supported. 

It is under the influence of this tendency that, whilst 
the unbeliever is always too ready to identify the ab- 
sence of absolute demonstration in support of revela- 
tion with that of all proof whatever, thus converting 
the strongest probability on behalf of it into certainty 
against it, so, on the other hand, the various apologists 
for revelation, or for some one of its numerous details, 
are too apt to strive to force the appearance of demon- 
stration on what refuses to bear any other character 
than that of a reasonable degree of probability. 

It is under the influence of the same tendency, as it 
exhibits itself under the other of its two forms just 
adverted to, that we see the whole field of revelation 
surveyed and mapped out inch by inch, as though such 
a process was either sanctioned by revelation itself or 
requisite to its full appropriation by the heart of the 
believer. 

Distinct as these two forms are in themselves, yet 
proceeding as they do from one common source, so both 
concur in ignoring the practical realization of the con- 
tents of the sacred volume to be the true complement 
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to the proofs which accompany its introduction ; both 
likewise concur in ignoring the fact that the doctrines 
of revelation depict themselves not on the intellectual 
retina alone, but on the whole complex of our faculties, 
the co-operation of each of which, at once restricted to 
its own proper sphere and excited to the utmost in- 
tensity within it, is simultaneously required in order to 
elevate us to that point of our nature which constitutes 
belief, and which, viewed still further on at the point of 
practioal absorption into its divine object, becomes 
elevated to the still higher title of faith. 

In contrast with these misdirected tendencies on our 
part, though in conformity, as I shall presently en- 
deavour to shew, with both our own nature and the 
circumstances with which our nature is surrounded, 
provided we only attend to them as we ought, revelation 
herself, whilst she presents us with the most living and 
substantial realities sketched with a master hand, yet 
almost uniformly abstains from investing them either 
with a definite exactness of outline or minuteness of 
finish. Again, whilst to each of these, and to all of 
them together, she assigns just so much evidence as is 
actually needed, she as uniformly abstains from ele- 
vating it from the character of probable into that of 
demonstrative proof. 

Not only is there the same family resemblance ob- 
servable in the character of each one of the doctrines 
of revelation with all the others, and again between the 
kind of proof adducible for one of its contents and that 
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for another, but also between the general character 
which pervades the one with that which pervades the 
other ; between the at once living and yet unfinished por- 
traits everywhere presented in the one, and the positive 
and at the same time undemonstrative proofs which the 
other affords to us of their authenticity. We discover 
in revelation just that same wonderful order and sym- 
metry which is to be found nowhere else except in the 
kindred and correlative department of nature. 

And now let us proceed to take one or two instances 
by way of illustration to the subject immediately be- 
fore us. 

And first as regards the absence, for the most part, of 
exact outline and minuteness of finish to the real and 
living portraits contained in Scripture. 

Avoiding, then, as far as possible, topics which would 
naturally provoke a controversy, I will do no more than 
just allude in passing to the two Sacraments, as furnish- 
ing each of them a case exactly in point, and will pass 
on to an instance which the foregoing pages will help 
to suggest to us. 

In 1 John ii. 20 we find the Apostle making use of 
the following words : — " But ye have an unction from 
the Holy One, and ye know all things/' and ver. 27, 
"But the anointing which ye have received of Him 
abideth in you, and ye need not that any man teach 
you, but as the same anointing teaoheth you of all 
things," &c. Now what was the exact kind and de- 
gree of the anointing (xptep*) ^ ere referred to f HoW 
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near did it approach to, how far did it fall short of, 
the inspiration of the Apostle himself P It is almost 
superfluous for me to say that this is a question that 
does not admit of any very definite answer. That 
St. John recognised in these Christians to whom he 
was writing a distinct divine guidance into truth is 
plain from his own words. 

On the other hand, the fact itself of his writing to 
them, the authoritative tone which he assumes in part 
of his Epistle, joined to the personal relation in which 
he stood to Jesus Christ, and the especial gift of the 
Holy Spirit with which, in connexion with the rest of 
the apostles, he had been favoured, all combine to point 
to a wide distinction between his inspiration and theirs. 
Yet what that distinction was, what, in short, their 
inspiration consisted in, we cannot exactly determine. 
We can form a general idea of it, enough for our prac- 
tical use, and that is all. 

My next illustration shall be selected, not so much 
from a specific doctrine of Scripture, as from the general 
form under which it presents itself to our view. I refer 
to the collection of books which together form the canon 
of the Old and New Testaments. It is true that, as 
regards the great majority of these, and their respective 
contents, there has been all but universal agreement 
amongst Christians; on the other hand, the exact num- 
ber of books, and the precise contents of some of them, 
have never ceased to be the subject of a certain ainount 
of doubt, from the very first ages down to the present 
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moment. Granting that all Scripture is divinely in- 
spired, the question still remains, what constitutes 
Scripture P and the answer, though practically all that 
can be desired, is yet by no means what can be termed 
logically exact and complete. The fact that there is 
no single doctrine of our Church which can be said to 
depend upon the authority of any of these disputed 
books or passages, is quite sufficient to prove the first 
half of my assertion ; on the other hand, the very ex- 
istence of such a dispute is a standing witness to the 
truth of the latter half of it, besides furnishing us with 
an instance exactly to our present point, of absence of 
sharpness of outline and completeness of finish to the 
forms which Scripture presents to us, alike regarded as 
a whole and in its separate and component parts. 

And now, taking our leave of this department of the 
subject, let us proceed, secondly, to look at one or two 
illustrations of the kind and degree of evidence which 
we may expect in support of the general substance and 
several contents of Scripture ; though, as this is a point 
which, from the able manner in which it has been al- 
ready treated, has almost ceased to be a subject of dis- 
pute, I shall not think it necessary to dwell long upon 
it ; whilst, again, in the selection of my examples I shall 
think myself at liberty to adopt those which may at the 
same time serve as illustrations to the general subject 
of which I am treating. 

It has always been allowed by the common consent 
of Christians, (except so far as in recent times it may 
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have been retracted for interested purposes,) that the 
whole of God's revelation and will, as made known by 
Him through men to man, is to be found in the pages 
of the Bible. And there are, I most fully believe, the 
very strongest reasons to be rendered for this belief. 
Not only is it antecedently probable that in making 
use of the vehicle of writing at all for the conveyance 
of His words to men, a superintending Providence 
would ensure that the whole of them, at least all of 
them that were intended for the permanent benefit of 
mankind, should be thus securely deposited ; but there 
is, further, the absence of all well-founded claim on the 
part of any traditionary doctrine to be considered as an 
original part of revelation, whilst in the contents them- 
selves, as we are furnished with them, we never need 
find ourselves at a loss for any practical directions that 
we require. At the same time we must candidly ac- 
knowledge that the conclusion thus arrived at, and 
daily acted on by us, is one which falls far short of 
what can be called demonstration. 

Regarding the New Testament in the light of a col- 
lection of different writings, most of them composed 
with some specific end in view, and addressed to par- 
ticular communities or individuals, and neither in their 
several nor joint capacity making any direct claim to 
be regarded as embodying the whole substance of our 
faith, it will always be easy, for those who feel the in- 
clination, to raise a doubt as to whether every important 
point of doctrine, after having been originally comma- 
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nicated by word of mouth, was afterwards consigned to 
Scripture, I will now, in turn, take my leave of this 
department of the subject, after first calling attention to 
the fact that one of the most remarkable of all the in* 
stances that serve to illustrate it is exhibited by that 
particular species of proof which at first sight seems to 
claim a signal exemption from it. I allude to the mi- 
raculous powers under cover of whose seal revelation 
was first imparted to man. 

Antecedently indeed, as it must be acknowledged! 
there is no more improbability in a miraole than in the 
creation of the previous law of nature to which it forms 
the special exception. And though to us, separated as 
we are by this long interval of time from the apostolio 
age, the evidence for the particular miracles with which 
revelation was introduced into the world must neces- 
sarily be inferior in degree to that bestowed upon the 
age which witnessed them, still there can be no doubt 
that (besides the present substitution of other kinds of 
proof to us in their stead) quite enough remains to 
satisfy the mind of any impartial enquirer of the fact 
of their performance. 

But leaving for the moment this point, and assuming 
the fact of the miracle to be proved beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt, yet still the question remains to be 
asked, What does it prove P What but a certain power 
external and superior to nature, but to the quality or 
character of which the miracle itself, qud miracle, 
proves little ? Scripture itself, be it remembered, as- 
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eigne the power of working miracles to evil power ae 
well ae to good; and it seems to be only when, ae 
sometimes has occurred, the two come into open con- 
flict with each other, that we witness the direct and 
open triumph of the good power over the evil. 

A miracle, then, regarding it simply in its character 
of miracle, proves little or nothing beyond the exertion 
of supernatural power ; and to prove the quality of that 
power we must have recourse to certain tests, many 
of them external to the fact itself, — such as the moral, 
or doctrinal object for which it was worked, the general 
character of its worker, and so forth. And these may at 
times involve us in questions of considerable intricacy. 

But, still further, let me call especial attention to 
the way in which all unnecessary evidence in support 
of the performance itself of the divine miracles appears 
to be purposely excluded from them at the very moment 
of their performance. Thus in some of the most strik- 
ing instances we find a few persons selected as wit- 
nesses, to the exclusion of all the rest, who are thus 
left to gather it as they can from their more favoured 
companions. Or, again, let us take the instance of 
the very miracle which, of all, concerns us the most 
intimately, as the foundation of our highest hope, 
the resurrection of our Saviour Jesus Christ from the 
dead. In what terms is the attestation on behalf 
of this miracle described by St. Peter : — " Him God 
raised up the third day, and shewed Him openly ; not 
to all the people, but unto witnesses chosen before of 
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God, even to us, who did eat and drink with. Him after 
He rose from the dead." (Acts x. 40, 41.) What but 
the self-confidence of truth itself would have dared to 
express itself in such terms as these P With what quiet 
assurance does revelation here assert the dignity of her 
position, as though she almost disdained to make full 
use of the authority placed at her disposal ! How con- 
sistent, again, is this original evidence for the fact of 
the miracle with the evidence of it as transmitted to 
us ! Had the miracle itself been so attested as to place 
it beyond the possibility of a doubt to every individual 
of the age in which it was performed, it might seem 
that a corresponding record of it would have been re- 
quired to transmit it in the same certainty from gene- 
ration to generation of believers ; or in default of this, 
a seeming excuse for unbelief would be held out to after 
generations which was denied to the first. As it is, 
the original witness to the miracle and the standing evi- 
dence of it, are in admirable consistency with each other : 
whilst both together serve in the highest possible degree 
to illustrate the point for which I have adduced them. 

It only remains to point out the exaot correlation 
which is found to exist between the particular character 
of the truths which revelation discovers to us, together 
with that of the evidence which supports them, on the 
one hand, and our own natural disposition towards the 
reception of both, under this character, on the other 
hand ; viewing this latter not in the mistaken tendency 
of it already adverted to, into which a one-sided de- 
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velopment and exercise of our mental faculties is apt to 
hurry us, but viewing it as the gradual and legitimate 
result of the special training provided for us both in 
the ordinary course of our daily experience, and also in 
what eminently befits man in his most genuine cha- 
racter, of a being "of large discourse looking before 
and after," the study of past events, of those more 
especially in whose transaction a prominent part has 
been sustained by preceding generations of that race 
of which he is now in turn the living representative. 

Revelation everywhere presupposes nature. Reve- 
lation builds upon the foundation which nature has 
previously laid, each in turn contributing their own 
appointed share in the united task of rearing aloft the 
edifice which is to serve at once as a school for our 
instruction and a temple for our worship. 

Throughout the whole interval which separates our 
first entrance into the world from our final departure 
out of it, scarcely a day passes without imprinting some 
lesson or other on our minds, respecting the nature 
and value of what is called moral or probable evidence. 
We learn by slow degrees to adapt ourselves to what 
we find by experience will not adapt itself to us. We 
learn to repose our belief upon a less degree of proof 
than we should antecedently have felt disposed to de- 
mand. On the other hand, the self-same experience 
equally warns us not to be too hasty in tendering our 
assent to whatever comes forward with a fair show of 
claim upon it. We gradually acquire the habit of 
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gauging the kind and degree of evidence which is re- 
quisite in each case that comes before us, and with 
which we may and must rest satisfied. We learn, in 
short, to feel our way in life ; to guess beforehand what 
is likely to afford a firm footing to our steps, and what 
is likely to give way beneath them. And as the result 
of this life-long accumulating experience, our belief or 
disbelief in things comes to be in pretty exact accord- 
ance with the things themselves. And this, too, in spite 
of our occasionally being obliged to draw our conclu- 
sions out of a mass of at first sight very confused and 
even discordant evidence. Nay, we at times find our- 
selves obliged to form our conclusions, and to act re- 
solutely upon them, in the face of a certain amount of 
contrary evidence, which keeps its ground to the very 
last ; and although we may feel convinced that a full 
information on the subject would enable us to remove 
it, yet, situated as we at present are, we are forced to 
content ourselves with the fact of its being outweighed 
by a preponderating amount of evidence in the scale 
opposed to it. 

Again, we find ourselves compelled at times to accept 
a statement as true in the main, although some of its 
minor details are not only inexplicable, but actually 
proved to be incorrect. We can allow for the presence 
of a certain amount of such inaccuracies in a statement 
or narrative, without their at all invalidating its general 
veracity, providing of course this latter to be established 
on a reasonably secure basis. And in such a case, when 
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we are unable to discover the exact point at which the 
accurate merges into the inaccurate, we practically 
allow a margin or free-board for the confines of the two 
to meet in, and give ourselves no farther trouble about 
the question, in the full assurance that the incorrectness 
does not extend far enough to affect, what alone we are 
concerned with, the general substance. 

Now I ask, why should not this daily training which 
we are receiving at the hands of God Himself, — for He 
it is who has placed us in the midst of these circum- 
stances, and disposed us so to act under them, — why 
should not this process of training be a subordinate 
means to a still higher end than any to which this 
world can apply itP What is to hinder revelation 
from approaching us by the path which nature herself 
has (as if purposely) prepared for her to walk inP 
What is there in the contents of the messages which 
she delivers to us, or in the proofs with which she 
supports them, that Ve can object to without belying 
the instructions which we have been receiving all our 
life longP Does the] evidence which she tenders us 
fall short of absolute demonstration P And has not 
our life been one continued lesson to us on the neces- 
sity of submitting to a reasonable degree of probable 
evidence alone P Are there some points in her state* 
ments which, in spite of a vastly preponderating evi- 
dence in favour of their correctness, still remain in- 
explicable P And has not our own experience taught 
q* to anticipate this very case P 
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Further, does she on some trifling points of detail, 
quite irrelative to her main errand, exhibit a certain 
amount of inaccuracy P And have we not been re- 
peatedly taught the little real importance which we 
are to attach to them P May they not even, for aught 
we know, have been purposely allowed a place in Scrip- 
ture, in order to give us the best of all opportunities 
for the exercise of that fairness of judgment which, 
of all the many important results of our daily expe- 
rience, is immeasurably the most important P 

Take, then, we would say, the Bible into your hands, 
and examine it as you would examine any other books ; 
only in doing so, never lose sight of the difference which 
separates it from, as well as the resemblance which 
connects it with them. And whilst applying to the 
full, within its legitimate sphere, the instrument with 
which your daily experience has combined with the 
study of past ages to provide you, the contents and 
evidences of Scripture, recollect that it is not by each 
separate detail taken successively so much as by the 
whole taken together that their actual character is to be 
determined. Let it, then, be your principal object to 
arrive at a well-proportioned view of the entire struc- 
ture, and your principal caution to avoid dwelling so 
exclusively or so minutely on any one feature, as to 
allow it to fill up all the space in your attention, and 
to thrust all besides it into the background. 

And, lastly, remember that revelation, though ad- 
dressing herself, as she undoubtedly does, primarily 
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and consciously to our intellectual faculties, involves 
also a special address to all those higher instincts and 
cravings of our moral and spiritual nature which, 
equally with the former, claim an essential share in our 
constitution. It is in the very innermost chambers of 
the soul, with doors closed even against the presence of 
consciousness herself, that the cause of revelation has 
to be eventually pleaded and determined. And the 
result of a rejection thence is an immediate appeal on 
her part to a higher and infallible tribunal. 

What a solemn responsibility is that which rests 
upon every human soul of pronouncing a decision 
which must itself in turn be distinctly confirmed or 
annulled in the courts of eternity. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE PRINCIPLE OP THE EMPLOYMENT OP HUMAN 
MEDIA, AS EXEMPLIFIED IN 3. THE PRESERVATION, 
TRANSMISSION, AND INTERPRETATION OP SCRIPTURE. 

TT Is partly our happiness and partly our misfortune 
-*• that we become so habituated in process of time to 
the circumstances, whatever they may be, amongst which 
we find ourselves placed, as to cease at length to con- 
ceive the possibility of a change in their arrangement. 

Whilst any the most trifling deviation from the ac- 
customed routine arouses our immediate attention, w& 
at the same time allow all the far more numerous and 
more important instances of undeviating conformity 
with it to pass by entirely unnoticed. "Whilst, again, 
we seize with the greatest eagerness on whatever claims 
to be regarded as an exception to the ordinary laws of 
nature, we yet almost as uniformly fail to realize the 
operations of the laws themselves. 

But now let us for a moment imagine, what in itself 
is equally conceivable with what experience proves to 
us to be actually the case, that nature, instead of pre- 
senting us with a continuous reproduction of forms cast 
in the same moulds, presented herself under the oppo- 
site character of a succession of distinct creative acts, 
resulting in forms each entirely dissimilar from and 
wholly disconnected with all which precede or follow it. 

As regards our own nature in particular, let us 
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imagine that instead of being indebted as we are for 
our own introduction upon the stage of life to the in- 
strumentality of those who preceded us, we each of us 
renewed in our own individual instance the example 
actually recorded in the ease of our first parent, of 
a creation issuing fresh from the plastic hand of the 
Creator, in the foil growth and free exercise of all 
its faculties. 

Reverting again from this picture of the imagination 
to the still more wonderful scene which nature actually 
unfolds to our view, let us notice how each of all the 
endless varieties of life which are swarming around us, 
forms but the temporary embodiment of a permanent 
type which it has inherited from the representatives of 
the same type which have gone before it in the world, 
and which it .bequeaths in turn to those that follow, 
generation succeeding to generation, like links of the 
«ame chain or pearls threaded upon the same string, and 
exhibiting together an unbroken continuity throughout 
.each successive period in the world's history, from the 
first act of creation down to the present moment. And 
from surveying this principle as forming the basis of 
the whole of nature's operations, let us especially re- 
-mark it as it stands exemplified in her noblest repre- 
-aentative, man ; and then let us ask ourselves whether 
it does.not suggest the presence of a deep and pervading 
intercommunion between the men of one generation 
-and those of another ; not, indeed, to the exclusion of 
the separate existence and responsibility of each gene- 
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ration in turn, and of each individual which helps to 
compose it, — the latter a fact which consciousness and 
conscience^ reason and revelation, are unanimous in 
attesting, — but consisting along with it. 

Again, from tracing man through his successive 
generations, let us next survey him as at any given 
point of time he is found occupying the surface of 
the globe. And here, too, let us notice the infinite 
ways in which, by God's own appointed ordinance, 
man is made the instrument of help to his fellow 
men, each in turn constantly receiving from and im- 
parting to all the rest. And why, we ask, should 
not the same Being who has ordained that man should 
be the especial medium for the distribution of every 
earthly blessing to his fellow men, avail himself of 
this earthly machinery for the conveyance of other 
and higher blessings P 

The two great principles, then, of intercommunion 
and interdependence between man and man as form- 
ing the basis of man's life on earth, are obviously 
appropriate for the support of a still nobler structure. 
If man is at once the son of preceding generations and 
the father of generations which are to come, and the 
brother and companion of all who help to compose his 
own generation in the world, what is to forbid his act- 
ing a son's and a father's and a brother's part in a still 
higher capacity, by in turn receiving from, and in 
turn imparting to his fellow men the glad tidings of 
salvation P 
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I commenced a former chapter (iv.) by describing 
one or two trains of thought which might be naturally 
called up in our minds by the sight of a Bible. I en- 
deavoured, amongst other things, to point out that the 
Bible has its points of resemblance to and connexion 
with other books as well as of difference from them. 
Throwing a woof across the threads which form the 
warp of the world's history, it binds them together into 
one compact texture. Lowering itself down into the 
history of this world, it in turn elevates the history of 
this world into that of the world above. I pointed out 
next (chap, v.) how the at first spoken and subsequently 
written form in which revelation has exhibited itself to 
man are each to be regarded as accidental features in 
her character ; the essential feature indicated in common 
by both consisting in this, that God has chosen to make 
use of man as the channel of His gifts and revelations 
to his brother man. 

I passed on thence (chap, vi.) to the highest exem- 
plification of which this principle is possibly capable, as 
exhibited in the Incarnation of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, a doctrine which must be regarded as 
alone famishing us with the true key-note to the con- 
tents of either Testament. 

I then proceeded to shew how, at once in harmony 
with and in due subordination to this chief mystery, and 
at the same time raised immeasurably above the level to 
which man is capable of elevating himself by his own 
unassisted efforts, particular individuals were specially 
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called and endowed by God to be the dispensers of His 
truth to their brethren, as it were messengers passing 
to and fro upon the steps of the ladder which was seen 
at once set up on the earth and reaching to heaven. 
t(Gen. xxviii. 12.) 

Left me now call attention to one still remaining 
application of the same principle, at once again in har- 
mony with and in still further subordination to those 
already specified. 

Again, casting a glance over the endless array of 
machinery to which I have already in the beginning of 
this chapter alluded, as forming the ordinary exempli- 
fication of the principle of God's dealing with men, let 
us next proceed to remark how it all spontaneously put* 
itself into motion as though constructed for the very 
purpose of filling up the remaining isolation in which 
the Bible is still apparently left, by bringing its con- 
tents home to every individual of each generation in 
succession upon earth ; a machinery which, as employed 
for this purpose, we will, to avoid any unnecessary dis- 
pute as to the exact extent to which it is available, 
simply characterize by the general name of the Church. 

The copy of the English version of the Bible to 
which I have had more than once occasion to refer, was 
printed in the year 1835, and was itself of course the 
reproduction of a printed copy existing before it. In 
the same way its origin is capable of being traced still 
further back through a series of printed impressions, 
each and all forming an illustration, not the less real or 
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significant because too ordinary to be commonly recog- 
nised, of the employment of human agency in the work 
cf transmitting the Scriptures from generation to gene- 
ration of mankind. After thus tracing it back for up- 
wards of two centuries, we suddenly lose sight of the 
Bible under this form. And we learn on enquiry that 
it was then translated into English (not, indeed, wholly 
for the first time) out of the Hebrew and Greek lan- 
guages, in which it was originally composed. 

Here, then, at any rate we have an example which 
no one will be bold enough to dispute, of the employ- 
ment of the same agency, no longer upon what may be 
termed a mere piece of mechanical drudgery in the 
Service of Scripture, but on a task the due performance 
of which calls into exercise some of the very highest 
qualities of our nature, both intellectual and moral. 
Starting again on our backward course from the point 
which we have last gained, we may in fancy pursue the 
series of manuscripts for which we again stand in- 
debted, as in the first instance, to the mechanical em- 
ployment at least of human agency in the cause of 
revelation, till at length we arrive at the termination 
of our research in the original manuscripts of the in- 
spired writers themselves. 

But we are as yet far from exhausting the stock of 
illustrations which this department of our subject pro- 
vides for us. ' Not only is the constant exertion of hu- 
man agency required in order to the preservation, trans- 
mission, and diffusion of the Scriptures amongst the 
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individuals composing each successive generation, but 
there is, if possible, a still louder demand for the same 
agency in order to the recognition by the one of the 
events and doctrines enshrined in the other. Place 
a Bible in the hands of a child, and it is to him no more 
than another book, just as all books are to him no 
more than so many collections of signs without any 
meaning. He has to learn, by a tedious process of in- 
struction at the hand of others, what is the precise sig- 
nification attached to every such arbitrary sign, whether 
addressed to the eye or to the ear. He has to enter 
into the meaning of many of the various combinations 
of which these signs are susceptible, not only before he 
can read a single verse of the Bible for himself, but 
before he can attach the slightest meaning to it when 
read to him. 

Again, the Bible is constantly found referring to sub- 
jects respecting which no information whatever is to be 
found in its own pages, but which it presupposes us to 
have gathered from various sources external to itself. 

And not only does it presuppose an acquaintance 
on our part with the ordinary course of nature around 
us, and the ordinary incidents of daily life, both of 
which we may, in part at least, be supposed capable 
of noticing each one for himself, independently of any 
assistance derived from others; but in order to any- 
thing like a full comprehension, at least, of its contents, 
the Bible presupposes a considerable acquaintance with 
different portions of the history of the human race, 
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especially those which have successively come into con- 
tact, or stood in any kind of relation, with the favoured 
race which was for ages the principal scene and depo- 
sitary of revelation. In short, the Book implies an 
acquaintance more or less intimate with other books, 
themselves each an eminent instance of the degree in 
which man may become the instrument for impart- 
ing knowledge to his brother men. Whilst in special 
cases, as in those at present referred to, the knowledge 
thus preserved and imparted, over and above its im- 
mediate use, becomes subservient to the very highest 
possible ends. 

I have already, in the course of the foregoing pages, 
called attention to the unsystematic character of the 
contents of a great portion of the Bible, especially the 
New Testament. Addressed as it in great part was to 
those who had been just previously put into possession 
of the main substance of revelation by the oral teaching 
of the apostles or their appointed delegates, much of the 
New Testament appears consequently in the light ra- 
ther of a supplement than in that of an introduction 
to the divine mysteries. 

As I have again already remarked, this peculiarity 
of its form in no way detracts from its actual position 
as the sole source and standard of our belief. In pro- 
portion as the oral deposits by which the written Word 
was preceded or accompanied began to fade away, or 
to be mixed up with human corruptions, the more per- 
manent, and in their collective if not individual capa- 
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city all-sufficient, embodiments of divine truth stepped 
into their place. At the same time, it must be allowed 
that this new position, early assumed and ever since 
maintained by Scripture, has not relieved it of the un- 
systematic character which the circumstances of its 
composition originally imposed upon it; as a conse- 
quence of which, we find Scripture herself, in turn, re- 
quiring to be supplied with a supplement, or rather an 
introduction^ to her contents ; such as is foreseen and 
provided for in the ministration of the Word, and the 
religious instruction imparted by parents and teachers; 
drawn indeed in each case ultimately from herself, and 
with an appeal always lying open to herself again for 
the test of its correctness, but still in outward form and 
arrangement exhibiting a considerable departure from 
her own method and arrangement ; displaying, in short, 
an unconscious attempt at the reproduction, out of the 
contents of Scripture, of the very oral deposit whose 
existence was originally presupposed by them. And 
in this, perhaps, more than in any instance which I 
have adduced, we have a proof of the vast extent to* 
which the employment of even ordinary human agency 
is had recourse to in the service of revelation. 

And this introduces a somewhat fresh subject to our 
notice. We cannot look around us upon the various 
Christian communities of the present day, each of which 
professes to ground its belief on the same Scriptural 
basis, without being struck by the great amount and 
variety of creeds, and articles, and professions of faith 
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with, which, each is enriched or encumbered. In truth* 
the wide dissimilarity which is observable between them 
is a most melancholy instance of the perversion of that 
principle, whose very usefulness renders it all the more 
open to abuse in the hands of a corrupted nature. 

But putting aside this question of difference between 
them, and confining our attention simply to the vast 
amount of doctrinal statements accumulated in each 
Christian community, let us enquire how far this dog- 
matic tendency, considered in itself, is to be regarded 
in the light of a use or abuse of the principle of human 
agency as employed in the service of revelation. 

The remarks above made on the peculiar structure 
and contents of the Bible will, I think, suffice to esta- 
blish the necessity of providing the young and simple, 
at least, in every generation of the Church, with some 
brief formulae, which may serve at once as an intro- 
duction to and summary of revelation, as well as a 
channel for the open profession of Christian faith ; and 
such, in fact, we find ourselves provided with in the 
Apostles' Creed, in all probability the first result of this 
very demand. We find another instance to the same 
purpose in some of the shorter and simpler catechisms 
in use amongst Christians. 

But this is very far indeed from accounting for the 
prolix statements and minute details exhibited in most 
confessions of faith at the present day. And we may* 
I think, notice two especial and very different points 
of view from which these later appendages to the 
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primitive forms of belief may be, and indeed actually 
are, regarded. 

1. They are most commonly looked upon as so many 
outworks successively thrown up in defence of those 
particular points of Christian doctrine which have been 
at some time made the especial objects of attack, either 
by traitors within the camp, or by foes without. And 
the maintenance of these posts of defence, even long 
after the attacks themselves upon them have ceased, 
is commonly sought to be justified by the fact of the 
continued existence of the same corrupt tendencies in 
man's nature which first prompted the attacks, and to 
which the withdrawal of the defence would appear as 
an invitation to renew them. And regarded in this 
light, there can, I think, be no question that within 
certain limits the precaution is a perfectly reason- 
able one. 

2. But it is also not uncommon to represent the 
growth of creeds, and dogmatic formulae in general, as 
the spontaneous result of a healthy and vigorous condi- 
tion in the life of the Church, and as conducing to an 
ever-deepening insight into the nature of the divine 
mysteries. I confess that I can see no ground what- 
ever for so regarding it. On the contrary, I am firmly 
convinced that the tendency to dogmatize is a sure 
sign of decay in the real life of the Church, which thus 
seeks vainly to replace in the letter what it has ceased 
to realize in the spirit. It seems to exhibit all the 
combined temerity and ignorance of an inferior artist, 
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who should presume to fill up the sketch of a master- 
hand with a colour and finishing of his own. 

In the first age of her faith, and hope, and love, the 
Church stood in need, as we have seen, of only the 
very simplest formulae with which to invest her belief. 
Her simple creed formed a kind of central nucleus, 
around which all else spontaneously and almost un- 
consciously clustered. All minuteness of conception 
was absorbed in the ecstacy of devotion. It was in 
proportion as her faith, from expanding itself over the 
whole length and breadth of revelation, began gra- 
dually to retire within a narrow and ever-narrowing 
circle, that the intellect came forward to secure the 
objects of its belief from being totally lost by recording 
a minute description of them. 

Or to borrow from another image, in the spiritual 
fervour of the early Christians the details of their 
belief were held suspended, to a great degree, in a state 
of solution ; but as the warmth died away, they were 
seen to successively deposit themselves in the shape of 
solid and sharply defined crystals. And if ever the 
first fervour and faith of the primitive age is revived 
amongst us, the first sign of its re-appearance will be 
the gradual re-sublimation of these very deposits, on 
which we have long learned to look with such fond 
admiration. 

At the same time, whilst admitting, as I think we 
needs must do, the dogmatic tendency to be in itself 
a mark of declension from the original warmth and 
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simplicity of Christian faith, it does not follow that by 
hastily repudiating the use of formulae in our belief we 
shall be taking the best steps towards regaining what 
we have lost. 

Deeply as their existence amongst us may prove us 
to be degenerate from our forefathers in the same faith, 
the use of them, within at least certain limits, may still 
be requisite in order to prevent the little resemblance 
which we retain from being entirely forfeited- They 
may be necessary to prevent that total erasure of divine 
truths from the mind, which has already, in too great 
measure, befallen the spirit. In fact, by rejecting the 
main formabe in which the doctrines of our faith are at 
present enshrined, we may, so far from taking a step 
in the right direction, be throwing away our last chance, 
humanly speaking, of ever recovering these doctrines 
in their genuine simplicity. 

Dogmata may be to us what ceremonies and ordin- 
ances were to the Jews, not in themselves spiritual, but 
for that very reason a means to them for appropriating 
the spirit, which under any purer form they were in- 
capable of realizing. Let us remember that it is by an 
increased cultivation of the spirit, not by a hasty re- 
jection of the letter, that we can ever hope to regain 
that true proportion of both which was enjoyed by 
those who, however far they may have fallen short of 
us in point of intellectual attainments, have still further 
transcended us in the possession of qualities of a fax 
nobler order. 
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It is not, indeed, to be denied that between the simple 
faith of primitive Christianity and the latitudinarianism 
of the present age, there appears at first sight a striking 
resemblance. Both shew themselves alike independent 
of the numerous formulae which are seen to encumber, 
even whilst they protect, the believers of the present as 
they have done those of many preceding generations. 
But it may be well questioned whether this superficial 
resemblance does not cover a still wider amount of 
difference between them. That freedom from the letter 
which in the one is merely used to signify the entire 
absorption into the spirit, is in the other too often used 
to signify nothing but an equal indifference to both. 

In bringing this subject to a close, let me just advert 
again to the main purpose for which I adduced it, which 
was to shew that creeds, and formularies, and articles of 
faith are in their proper degree (to be estimated in 
part by the erroneous tendencies of our nature, and in 
part by the prevailing spirit of each successive age) to 
be regarded as instances of the employment of human 
agency in the work of interpreting the contents of the 
written Word to every believer of all the generations 
which succeed one another in the Church of Christ 
upon earth. 

It only remains to notice (by way of summing up the 
results at which we have now arrived) the manner in 
which, owing to the uniform and consistent application 
of the one sole principle first alluded to, exemplified in 
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every form, from the very highest to the very lowest, of 
which it is capable, the whole of the apparent isolation 
in which (as I began my remarks on this subject with 
noticing) the Bible is placed, entirely disappears from 
around it, exhibiting in its stead a tissue of the finest 
yet firmest connexion between the written depositary 
of revelation on the one hand, and each faculty of 
every believer on the other. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FUTURE RETROSPECT. 

"DEVELATIOH" suggests a comparison of itself to 
"■-^ each in turn of two opposite standards. One of 
these is supplied to us in the ignorance, however vary- 
ing within a certain range, of divine truth which man 
has uniformly displayed when left to find his way by 
the help of his unaided reason and instincts, or by the 
light of a false or perverted system of tradition. And 
this, as it is the commonest, so it is in general the most 
instructive standard of comparison for us to resort to in 
order to form a due estimate of the brightness and 
clearness of that light which opens upon us in the 
pages of Scripture. We measure it by the state of 
darkness which preceded it, and which still lies brood- 
ing on all sides around it. 

And this, as it is the most practical way of esti- 
mating the true character of revelation, so it is the way 
in which it is in general estimated by Scripture itself. 
And regarded in this sole aspect, revelation appears 
perfect and complete even as at present accorded to us. 
In the passage into light from darkness we do not stop 
to measure the exact intensity of the light for which 
we have exchanged the darkness. But it must be 
allowed that there is also another side from which to 
approach the subject, another and opposite standard of 
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comparison by which to try it, and one too which has 
its distinct sanction in Scripture itself no less than in 
facts and reason. 

The Bible often reminds us of the temporary and 
subordinate character of the position in which we at 
present find ourselves. Nor does it profess to reveal to 
us during this our present stage of existence everything 
that actually is, but only such things as are necessary 
or useful for us to know, and in the form under which 
alone we can for the present know them. 

It shines like the sun when, before it is as yet fully 
risen, it first begins to break up the horizon into its 
distinct outlines, or as it first flashes upon the moun- 
tain-tops, rather than when from its noontide height 
it bathes the whole landscape in its glory. 

Viewed, then, in this aspect, revelation assumes in 
turn a somewhat fresh character; whilst, again, man 
himself is no longer regarded simply as emerging from 
darkness into light, but as under a course of guidance 
from one degree of light towards another, as passing 
from the first faint streaks of dawn to the open sun- 
shine of the day. 

Are we, then, in so representing revelation, at all 
endeavouring to depreciate her real value? God forbid. 
We are, on the contrary, calling attention to one of the 
very points in which to us, situated as we find our- 
selves, her value chiefly consists. In the presence of 
that light in which we shall one day walk, we should, 
as yet, become totally blinded ; and God, therefore, in 
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His mercy, has attempered it to our present powers 
of vision. We enjoy as much, and as much only of it, 
as we can bear. 

And in this adaptation of Divine truth to our own 
faculties during their present state of imperfect deve- 
lopment, we discern one of the many tokens of its pro- 
ceeding from the same almighty Power to whom we our- 
selves stand indebted for our existence, and who, through 
it, is gradually preparing us for our final introduction 
into His own immediate presence; whilst we, at the 
same time, find ourselves provided with a full and satis- 
factory answer to many of the common objections to re- 
velation, based as they are on the assumption that in 
order to support its character it must be absolutely com- 
plete and perfect in itself; whereas, to be of the least 
practical benefit, it must plainly adapt itself, in a certain 
measure, to the imperfect creatures who are to use it. 

And further, the view of revelation here afforded 
may well serve as a hint to all who at any time take 
upon themselves the office of her defenders, not to out- 
step in their zeal for the truth the limits of the truth 
itself, lest, after advancing on their own responsibility 
beyond them, they find themselves, in turn, obliged to 
retreat, and so bring down upon revelation as well as 
upon themselves the appearance of discomfiture. 

Instead, then, of expending our efforts on the vain 
attempt to prove the absolute and perfect agreement of 
revelation with the whole range of objective existence, 
let us rather confine ourselves to the more hopeful and 
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practicable object of shewing how it furnishes ns with 
exactly what we require. Let us point out, for instance, 
how each successive portion of Scripture, besides con- 
forming itself to the particular race and generation to 
which it was immediately addressed, has never since 
eeased to speak to all races and generations of the 
world, of which this one was the temporary repre- 
sentative. 

Again, regarding the Bible as we indeed commonly 
and most usefully regard it, not in the light of a suc- 
cession of books composed at different times, and for 
different immediate objects, but as the one Word of 
God, addressing itself at once to our own very selves ; 
let us shew how in this point of view also it is in 
thorough harmony with all around it, and in exact 
correlation with ourselves. How, for instance, even 
the unsystematic character which more or less pervades 
its contents, is in perfect keeping with the kind of 
instruction provided for us by nature. How, again, it 
supplies us with enough, though for the purpose of our 
own probation not more than enough, to satisfy all the 
conditions which our intellectual faculties can fairly 
impose on it ; whilst under the operation of these latter, 
all its scattered rays are gathered into a focus depict- 
ing the Divine image upon our souls, and at the same 
time kindling it into warmth and life. Let us point 
out the manner in which, besides answering the direct 
claims of reason, it also fits into all the intricacies and 
unlocks all the deepest recesses of our hearts, at once 
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sustaining, and purifying, and elevating all our noblest 
instincts and highest aspirations ; the entire structure 
and framework of our nature, finding thus its exact 
complement and correlation in God's truth as revealed 
to us in Scripture, whilst from the Divine blessing 
bestowed upon their union, those noble specimens of 
our nature are seen to issue which more forcibly than 
the clearest arguments prove to the world what man's 
destination really is, and what, by consequence, that 
system must be which alone can pretend to exhibit 
him in this his true character. 

And in thus upholding its divine source and autho- 
rity, let us at the same time be always free to confess, 
nay, rather let us glory in the confession, that Scripture 
provides us with only a temporary manifestation of 
divine things, to be itself in turn succeeded and ab- 
sorbed by another and far higher one, when from see- 
ing through a glass darkly we shall see face to face, 
and when from knowing in part we shall know even 
as we are known. 

Meanwhile, it may somewhat help us to realize the 
position which we at present occupy, if we endeavour to 
project ourselves for a while in thought to that future 
standing-point from which we shall one day regard it, 
when in the place of the distant and indistinct glimpses 
which we are at present enabled to catch of the pro- 
mised land of our inheritance, we shall find it assigned 
to us in full and perpetual possession and enjoyment. 
Then, indeed, though not till then, will our eyes be- 
come opened to a full perception of our present igno- 
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ranee. Creation in all its boundless expanse, past as 
well as present, will unfold itself before us. We shall 
discern the purpose at which we can as yet but faintly 
guess, of all those countless systems of worlds which 
throng the infinity of space on every side of us ; we shall 
peruse the records of our own native globe through all 
the successive stages of its existence, from the first day 
of its creation to that of its final destruction, or rather, 
perhaps, its transition under a still mightier change 
than any which has as yet befallen it, into a state of 
still higher dignity than that to which it was advanced 
when it first became the abode of man. Then also, 
for the first time, all the history of our own race will 
unveil*itself to our view. Not only will the lost me- 
morials re-appear of ages and generations long since 
faded away, but we shall read all, both new and old, 
in a clearer and truer light than we can at present 
hope to impart to them by the most laborious and 
patient investigation. We shall detect every motive, 
which as yet we can but imperfectly surmise, by which 
every action of which this world has been at any time 
the scene, was secretly prompted. We shall discern 
the exact relation in which, age after age, mankind has 
stood towards his Creator. We shall follow the hidden 
strivings of the divine Spirit with the spirit of man, 
and measure the exact degree in which they have been, 
in each instance, followed by him or rejected. And 
then, too, we shall see, each of us, down into the very 
depths of our own mind and heart; we shall recognise 
the workings within us of all that nicely adjusted, 
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highly complicated machinery, which at present seems 
to us to move almost more in compliance with instinc- 
tive impulse, than in obedience to the mandate of con- 
scious will and reason. 

We shall perceive how the same Almighty power 
that first formed us and endowed us each with a will 
and a power of our own for which to be directly re- 
sponsible, and launched us one by one upon the eter- 
nity of existence, never for a moment discontinued 
to offer Himself as our guide and companion by the 
way. 

We shall feel the full importance of everything 
that has ever happened to us, that jis to say, of every- 
thing which is now day by day and hour by hour in 
course of happening to us, and of which, unhappily for 
ourselves, we take at the time so little account. We 
shall have measured out to us the precise force of each 
temptation that has ever assailed us, and the precise 
degree in which it was either favoured or resisted on 
our part. We shall discover all those windings and 
turning-points in our life of which we at pre^oiit so 
often form such a mistaken estimate. Wo shall trace 
the exact manner in which, out of the mutual action 
of ourselves and our circumstances, we grew up year by 
year into what we at this present moment are, and 
into what we shall have then become, each of us a dis- 
tinct world in itself, with its own separate history traced 
in all its minutest details, upon the successive strata 
of our existence. 

We shall find out also how we have each of us lived 
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to others as well as to ourselves : we shall discern the 
exact amount of good and of evil seed which during 
our own progress through life we have scattered in 
such profusion around us, and the exact amount of good 
and evil fruit which it has gone on producing amongst 
generation after generation of those who succeeded us 
on the earth. 

We shall trace the gradual unfolding of our own 
reasoning powers, and the proportionate substitution of 
them in the place of reliance on the authority of others. 
We shall learn whether, by our employment of these 
powers in the service of truth, we went on steadily 
progressing from one degree of light to another ; or if, 
from that spirit of pride which rests contented with 
nothing short of a belief of its own creating, we aban- 
doned the true light of heaven to walk by the bright- 
ness of bur own fire, and the sparks which we ourselves 
kindled. We shall find ourselves confronted with the 
full light of day, as it bursts upon us in all its fresh- 
ness, no longer to cheer and guide us, but to dazzle 
and confound us with its glory. 

And then, too, from this same standing-point, we 
shall first form a full and fair estimate of all the suc- 
cessive revelations which " at sundry times and in divers 
manners (irdkvft,€p&s /cal TroXurpoircas) God spake in 
time past unto the fathers by the prophets," as well as 
that last and fullest revelation which " He spake unto 
us by His Son ;" we shall view it as it contrasts itself at 
once with all the miserable attempts which man has 
ever made at self-illumination on the one hand, and 
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the free and glorious manifestation of the divine Pre- 
sence itself on the other. 

Meanwhile, until the actual arrival of that day when 
all that is as yet dark will be made clear, let us learn 
to wait in patience for the final solution of many diffi- 
culties with which we may at present find ourselves 
surrounded. Let us advance steadily onwards by the 
light which is already given to us, in the full assurance 
that a still brighter and clearer light is in store for us. 
And if in the course of our progress we meet with any 
who would persuade us that the light by which we are 
walking is insufficient for us, or the ground on which 
we are treading insecure, let us always be ready to give 
to such a reason of the hope that is within us to the 
full extent of our ability. Or if we find this task too 
hard for us, still do not let us be disconcerted. Pro- 
vided only we lay open our whole heart and mind to 
the sincere reception of truth, we may, so far as our- 
selves at least are concerned, rest perfectly satisfied with 
the conviction which we feel springing up spontaneously 
within us, even though we may be unable to express it in 
clear and positive statements to others. Let it, in such 
a case, suffice us to live upon the daily food of that hidden 
manna • with which God has in His mercy been pleased 
to supply our daily wants; let us treasure up that 
earnest of the Spirit in our hearts, that deep sense of 
harmony between it and our own spirits, which is the 
natural result of a surrender of ourselves to God as 
revealed to us in the Person of His own Son ; and in 
• Rev. ii. 17. 
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the full strength of this assurance, let us give in our 
appeal to the last great day from those courts of shallow 
criticism whose decisions, when they themselves shall 
come in turn to be sifted, will remain a laughing-stock 
and a wonder to eternity. 

And, in conclusion, let us always remember that we 
are never in reality abandoned to ourselves even in 
our moments of apparently greatest desolation. "We 
have within us the ever-abiding presence of God Him- 
self, at once the object and stay of all our highest facul- 
ties and affections. Futurity will in this respect but 
disclose to us in full what has already begun at least 
to exist. Already we are put into partial possession of 
what will then be made ours wholly and for ever. True, 
we are as yet deficient in the absolute knowledge that 
we already in part possess it. At the same time, this 
deficiency does not make the reality of our posses- 
sion less. Beloved, now are we the sons of God as 
truly, if not as fully, now as when hereafter we shall 
be like Him and see Him as He is. Christ is our life 
here as truly, if not as fully, as when hereafter we 
shall appear with Him in glory. 

"Who, then, is there among you that feareth the 
Lord, that obeyeth the voice of His servant, that walk- 
eth in darkness, and hath no light P let him trust in 
the name of the Lord, and stay upon His God b ." 

b Isaiah L 10. 
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W. Jon es, of Naylaud. Edited by the Rev. Edward Coleridge, 
Under Master of Eton College. 18mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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PUBLISHED BY J. H. AND J. PABKER. 



Bebotfonal aaorfc*. 

DAILY STEPS TOWARDS HEAVEN, A small pocket volume 
containing a few Practical Thoughts on the Gospel History, 
with Texts for every Day in the Year, commencing with Advent 
Eighth Edition. Bound in roan, 2s. 64. 

LITURGICA DOMESTICA: Services for every Morning and 
Evening in the Week; for the Use of Families. Tfiird Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 18 mo., 2s. 

PRAYERS FOR MARRIED PERSONS, daily and occasional, 
selected from various sources. Chiefly from the Ancient Liturgies. 
18**., cloth, 2s. 6d* 

THOUGHTS DURING SICKNESS. By the Author of "The 
Doctrine of the Cross," and ** Devotions for the Sick Room." 
Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE PASTOR IN HIS CLOSET; or, A Help to the Devotions 
of the Clergy. By John Armstrong, D.D., late Lord Bishop of 
Grahamstown. Third Edition. Fcap. 8m., cloth, 2s. 

ARDEN'S BREVIATES FROM HOLY SCRIPTURE. Ar- 
ranged for use by the Bed of Sickness. By the Rev. G. Arden, 
M.A. Second Edition. Fcap., cloth, 2s. 

THE CURE OF SOULS. By the Rev. G. Arden, M.A., Rector 
of Winterborne-Came, and Author of " Breviates from Holy Scrip- 
ture," &c. Fcap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

ANCIENT COLLECTS AND OTHER PRAYERS, for the use 
of Clergy and Laity. Selected from various Rituals. By William 
Bright, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford, and Theo- 
logical Tutor of Trinity College, Glenalmond. IStno., cloth, 2s. 

LENT READINGS FROM THE FATHERS. Selected from 
" The Library of the Fathers," Fcap. Svo., cloth, 5s. 

ADVENT READINGS FROM THE FATHERS. Selected from 
"The Library of the Fathers." Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

REFLECTIONS IN A LENT READING OF THE EPISTLE 
TO THE ROMANS. By the Rev. C.Marriott. Fcp. too., cL, 3s. 

THE THRESHOLD OF THE SANCTUARY. A Devotional 
Manual for Candidates for Holy Orders. By the Rev. E. D. Cree, 
M.A. l6mo., limp cloth, 2s. 

PRECES PRIVATE in studiosorum gratiam collectae etregia auc- 
toritate approbate: anno mdlxviii. Londini editae: ad Vetera ex- 
emplaria denuo reoognitae. Ed. C. Marriott. \6mo., cloth, 6s. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND DETOXXOKAXi WORKS, 



CTaucSetfcal lemons. 

Designed to aid the Clergy in Public Catechising. Fb*p. 8a*. 

Till. The Morn i wo and Eteti- 
iro Prayer, a*d the 
Litany. Is. 
IX. The Miracles of ovr 

Lord. Part I. Is. 

X. The Miracles of our 

Lord. Part II. Is. 

XI. On the Acts of the Apo* 

sixes. In the pre**, 
XII. On the Saints 1 Days. Is. 



I. The Apostles' Creed. 6d. 

II. The Lord's Prater. 8d. 

III. The Ten Commandments. 
6d. 

IT. The Two Sacraments. 0d. 
V. The Parables. Part I. Is. 

VL The Parables. Part II. 
Is. 

Til. The ThirttoHivs Arti- 
cles. Is. 6d. 



PAROCHIAL WORK. By the fte*. E. Monro, M.A* Incumbent 
of Harrow Weald, Middlesex. Sccxmd Editto*. &*., tUik, 10s. 6d. 



Now puUUhing, fa Monthly Fokmes, with a Frtmtuphet, prict la 
A NEW SEBIES OP 

HISTORICAL TALES, 

Illustrating the chief events in Ecclesiastical History, 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN, 

&btrpi& far Antral Stabwifc JatMJwrf Jibr&rir*, tfc. 



No. 1.— The Care is the Hills; or, 
Csftiiius VirlSthtts. 

No. 1— The Exiles of the Cebenna ; a 
Journal written taring the Deelan 
Persecution, by Aarelias Gratianus, 
Priest of the Church of Aries ; and 
now done into English. 

No. 8.— The Chief's Daaghter; or, The 

Settlers in Virginia. 
No. 4.- The Lily of Tifto: a Sketch 

from Georgian Church History. 

No. 5.— Wild Scenes amongst the Celts. 

No. «.— The Lazar-Honse of Leros : a 
Tale of the Eastern Church in the 
Seventeenth Century. 

No. 7 — The Rivals : a Tale of tae 
Anglo-Saxon Church. 

No. 8.— The Convert of Massachusetts. 

No. 9.— The Quay of the Dioscuri : a 

History of Nteene Times. 
No. 10.— The Black Danes. 
No. U.— The Convert!** of St Vladi- 



mir ; or. The Martyrs of Kief. A Tale 

of the Early Russian Chereh. 
No. 11.— The Sea-Tigem : a Tale of Me- 

diarval Nestorlanism. 
No. IS.— The Cross in Sweden ; or, The 

Days of King Ingi the Good. 
No. 14. — The Alleluia Battle; e& 

Pelagianlran fn Britain. 
No. IS.— The BrMe.of SamevHah : a 

Tale of the Jesuit Missions to the East 

Indies in the Sixteenth Century. 
No. 16.— Atie* of Fobbing; or. The Times 

of Jack Straw and Wat Tyler. 
No. IT.— The Northern Light ': a Tale rf 

Iceland and Greenland in the Eleventh 

Century. 
No. 18.— Aubrey De L'Orne;- or, The 

Times of St. Ansefan. 
No. 19.— Lucia's Marriage; or, The 

Lions of Wady-Araba. 
No. 20.— Wolfingham; or, The Convict- 
Settler of Jerri* Bay : A Tale of the 

Church in Australia. 
No. 21.— The Forsaken; or, The Times 

ofSt.Dnnstan. 



PUBLISHED BY J. H. AND J. PABKEB. 



©xfortr ©Wtfons of Beftotfonal JBBorfes. 



■ ■ITftTIOIOFCMttST. 
FOUR BOOKS. By Thomas a Kim- 
pis. A new Edition, revised, hand- 
somely printed in feap. 8vo., with 
Vignettes and red borders. Cloth, te. ; 
mmtique calf, red edges, 10s. (ML 

LAUD'S DEVOTIOIS. 

THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS of Dr. 
William Laud, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and Martyr. A new and re- 
Tised Edition, with Translations to the 
Latin Prayers, handsomely printed 
with Vignettes and red lines. Fcp. 
&vo., cl. antique, 5».; bound, 10s. 6d. 

WILSON'S SACRA PRIVATE 

THE PRIVATE MEDITATIONS, 
DEVOTIONS, and PRATERS of the 
Right Rev. T. Wilsov, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Sodor and Man. Now firrt 

S stated entire. From the Original 
ISS. Feap. 8co., antique cloth, 4s. 

MDREWES' DEVOTIOIS. 

DEVOTIONS. By the Right Rev. 
Laumcblo* Andkiwcs. Translated 
from the Greek and Latin, and ar- 
ranged anew. Feap. Svo., antique 
cloth, 6e. ; antique calf, red edges, 
10s. dd. 



SPIICIES' DEVOTIONS. 

TRUE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
MA1TS COMPANION IN THE 
CLOSET ; or, A complete Manual of 
Private Devotions, oollectedfrom the 
Writings of eminent Divines of the 
Cburah of England. By Natmakisl 
SriMCKcs. Feap. too., fierimted her- 
der*, cloth anttque, 4s. 

TAYLOR'S HOLY LIVII8. 

THE RULE AND EXERCISES OP 
HOLY LIVING. By BtsBOP Ji- 
mmy Tatlob. In which are de- 
scribed the means and instruments 
of obtaining every virtue, and the re- 
medies against every vice. Antique 
cloth. Am. 

TAYLOR'S HOLY DYII8. 

THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF 
HOLT DYING. By Bkrop Ja> 
BJMY Taylor. In which are de- 
scribed the means and instruments 
of preparing ourselves and others re- 
spectively for a blessed death, fto. 
Antique cloth, is. 



©fturcf) $oetrg* 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays 
and Holy day 8 throughout the year. 

Octavo Edition, — Large type, cloth, 10s. 6<L ; morocco, by Say day, 
21s. ; antique calf, 18s. 

Foolscap Octavo Edition, — Cloth, 7s. 6d. ; morocco, 10s. 6d. ; morocco 
by Hay day, 15s.; antique catf, 12s. 

l&mo. Edition, — Cloth, 6s. ; morocco, 8s. 6<L 

32roo. Edition, — Cloth, 3s. 6d.; morocco, plain, 5s. ; morocco 9 by 
Say day, 7s. 

Cheap Edition, — Cloth, Is. 6\L; bound, 2s. 
LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Thoughts in Verse for Christian Children* 

S2mo. Edition,— Cloth, 8s. 6<L ; morocco, plain, 5s. ; morocco, by 
Mayday, 7s. 

Cheap Edition, — Cloth, Is. 6d.; bound, 2s. 
MORNING THOUGHTS. By a Clergyman. Suggested hy the 

Second Lessons for the Daily Morning Service throughout the 

Year. 2 vols. Foolscap Svo., doth, 5s. each* 
THE CHILD'S CHRISTIAN YEAR. Hymns for every Sunday 

and Holyday throughout the Year. Cheap Edition, l&mo*, cloth, Is. 
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Church Poetry-— continued. 

FLORUM SACRA. By the Rev. G. Hunt Smyttak. Second 

Edition. \6mo. t Is. 
THE CATHEDRAL. S2mo., with Engravings, 4s. 6d. 

Fcap. Svo. t Eighth Edition, 7s. 6d. 
THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS. The Sixth Edition, with several 

new Poems, $2mo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 
THE BAPTISTERY; or, The Way of Eternal Life. Z2mo., cloth, 

3s. 6d. 
The above Three Volumes uniform, neatly bound in morocco, Z2mo., 18*. 
THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. Foolscap Svo., 10s. 6d. 

32roo., <?Zo*A, 4s. 6d. 
THE SEVEN DAYS ; or, The Old and New Creation. Fcap. Svo., 

new Edition, cloth, 7s. 6d. 



CHRISTIAN BALLADS AND POEMS. By the. Rev. A. C. 
Coxe. ISmo. A New Edition, with additions, just pubhsJied, 
price 3s. 

Dreamland, and other Ballads, in a packet of 12 for One Shilling. 

EPITAPHS FOR COUNTRY CHURCHYARDS. Collected and 
arranged by Augustus J. C. Hare. Fcap. Svo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE PARISH. A Poem in Five Cantos, (by the Author of Paro- 
chial Work). Second Edition. Fcap. Svo., cloth, 9s. 



HYMNS FROM THE GOSPEL OF THE DAY, for each Sun- 
day and the Festivals of our Lord. By the Rev. J. E. Bodb, M.A., 
Rector of West well, Oxon ; Author of Ballads from Herodotus, 
Bampton Lectures, &c. 18mo., Is. 

THE CLEVELAND PSALTER. The Book of Psalms in Eng^ 
lish Verse, and in Measures suited for Sacred Music. By E. 
Churton, M.A., Archdeacon of Cleveland. Foolscap Svo., cloth, 
7s. 6d. 

PSALMODY FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS, seleeted from 
the CLEVELAND PSALTER. 16W, Is. 

A HYMN-BOOK FOR THE SERVICES OF THE CHURCH, 
and for private reading. ISmo., cloth, Is. ; limp, 9d. 

ENGLISH HYMNAL. A Hymn-book for the Use of the Church 
of England. A new Edition, 16mo., cloth, Is. 

THE PSALTER, or CANTICLES AND PSALMS OF DAVID, 
pointed for Chanting, upon a new Principle; with Explanations 
and Directions. By Stephen Elvey, Mus. Doc Svo., doth, 
price 7s. 6<L 

A COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS used in the Cathedral and Col- 
legiate Churches of England and Wales. By W. Marshall, 
Mus. Doc, A New Edition, 12m*., doth. With Appendix, 3s. 
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PUBLISHED B7J.E. AND J. 


PA'Mnrii 










Ifbrarg of tie JFatJers, 








Jt reduced Prices. .■ 












Publishers' 1 


Subscribers' 




pike. 




price. 




ST. AUGUSTINE'S Confessions. JbtirfA 


£ *. 


d. 


£ t. 


d. 


Edition - 


9 





7 





■ Sermons on the New Test. 2 vols. 


1 8 





1 1 







3 15 





2 16 


6 


— on the Gospel and First 










Epistle of S. John. 2 vols. 


1 10 





1 2 


6 


Practical Treatises - 


16 





12 





S. CHTLY SOSTOM on S. Matthew. 8 vols. - 


1 Id 





1 7 





Homilies on S. John. 2 vols. 


1 4 


6 


18 


6 


on the Acts. 2 vols. 


1 1 





16 





n n S Pmil'rr Fnintlpi* 7 










vols, in 6 


4 





8 





on the Statues 


12 





9 





S. C Y RI L ' S Le c turea on the Creed. Srd Ed. 


10 





8 





S. CYPRIAN'S Works. 2 vols. Srd Edith* 


1 2 


6 


17 





S. GREGORY THE GREAT on Book of 










Job, 4 vols, - 


2 15 





2 2 





S. EPHREM'S Rhythms on the Nativity, and 










cm Faith, — {From the Syriac) 


14 





10 


6 


S. AT HA HAS US. Against the Arians. 2 vols. 










2nd Edition. 


19 


6 


15 







10 





8 





The Festal Epistles 


6 





4 


6 


TERTULLIAN'S Treatises, 2nd Edition - 


15 





12 





Or the complete set, 40 volt. 


24 4 





17 14 





ORIGINAL TEXTS. 










S. AUGUSTINI Confessiones 


9 





7 





S. CHRYSOSTOMI in Epist. ad Corinth. I. 


14 





10 


6 


— ad Corinthios II. 


10 


6 


8 





— ad Romanos - 


12 





9 





ad Galatas et EpXesios 


9 





7 





ad Philipp., Colo&E., Thessal. - 
THEODORETI ad ftomanos, Corinth., et 


14 





10 


6 










Galat - 


10 


6 


8 





• Excepting the Hebrews, which are in preparation. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND DEVOTIONAL WORKS, 



Itbtarg of 2tnglo-<£at&olic ^JtofogB, 



«<# ranted jPma*. 



Publishers' Subscribers' 



JBP. ANDREWES* Sermons. 5 vols. 

■ ■ Pattern of Catechistical Doctrine, &c 

Tortnra Torti - 

— — Responsio ad Apol. Card. Bellarmini 
■■ ■■ Pieces Privatee. Gr. et Lat. 

— Opuscmla Posthnma - • 

" ■ ■ — Minor Work* and Indices - 
BP.3EVERWGW8 English Works. 10 vols. 

Codex C ana num. 2 Vols. 
ABP BRAMHALVS Work*. 6 vols. 
BP B UL L'SH armon y on Jus ti flcati on . 2 vols. 

Works on the Trinity. 3 vols. 
BP. COSIN'S Works. 5 vols. " - 
CRA&ANTBORP'S De£ Eccl. Anglican® - 
FRANK'S Sermons. 2 vols. 
BP. FORBES* C onside rati ones Modestae. 2 vols. 1 
JSP. GUNNING on the Paschal, or Lent Fast 
HAMMOND'S Practical Catechism - 

■ « Minor Theological Works 

■» » Sermons. 2 Parts 

MOKES' Treatises on the Priesthood. 3 vols. 

JOHN JOHNSON'S Unbloody Sacrifice. 2 vols. 1 

■» ' ' ■ ■ English Canons. 2 vols* - 

ABP. LAUD'S Works, Complete, 6 vols. - 

V ESTRANGE' S Alliance of Divine Offices - 

MARSHALL'S Penitential Discipline 

BP. NICHOLSON on the Catechism 

BP. OVERALL'S Convocation -Book. 8vo. 

BP. PEARSON* S Yindicia; Ignatianae, 2 vols. 

THORNDIKE'S Works. Complete. 6 vols. 

3P. WILSON'S Works. Vols. 2, 3, 4, and 5 

VoL6 



price. 




price. 




£ *. 


d. 


£ s. 


4. 


2 16 





1 15 





10 





5 





12 





6 





12 





6 





10 


6 


5 





6 





4 





12 





6 





5 5 





3 10 


6 


18 





14 





8 8 





1 15 





18 





10 





1 10 









2 13 





1 10 





14 





r 





1 1 





10 





1 5 





12 





9 





6 





10 


6 


5 


e 


10 





5 





16 





10 





1 8 


6 


15 





1 1 





10 





1 4 





12 





3 4 


6 


2 10 





12 





6 





6 





4 





6 









8 





5 





16 





10 





5 2 





2 10 





2 2 









12 










Bp. Wilson's Works— Vol. 1 , Life, &c, will complete the Series. 
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PUBLISHED BY J. H. AND J. PARK Kit. 



Sermons. 

ARMSTRONG.— Parochial Sermons. By the late Lord Bishop 
of GrahamBtown. Second Edition. Fcap. 800., cloth, 5s. 



Sermons on the Fasti and Festivals. Second 



Edition, leap, 8w., cloth, 6s. 

BARKER.— Plain Sermons preached in Parish Churches. By the 
Rev. Thomas Barker, M.A., of Queen's College, Oxford; late 
Tutor of Codrington College, Barbados. Post 8t/o., cloth, 6s. 6cL 

BEVERIDGE. — Sermons on the Ministry and Ordinances of the 
Church of England. By Bishop Bev eridge. l2mo., cloth, 3s. 

BURBIDGE.— Leamington College Sermons.— School Life.— Ser- 
mons preached in the Chapel of Leamington College. By Thomas 
Burbidge, LL.D., Master of the College. Fcap. Svo^ cloth, 5s. 

BURROWS.— Parochial Sermons, by the Rev. Henry W. Bur- 
rows, B.D., Perpetual Curate of Christ Church, St. Pancras. 
Fcap. Svo., cloth, 6s. 

. Second Series. Fcap. &vo., cloth, 5s, 

CHRISTIAN 8EASONS.— Short and Plain Sermons for every 
Sunday and Holyday throughout the Year. Edited by the late 
Bishop of Grahamstown. 4 vols., fcap. 8tw., cloth, 16s. 

A Second Series of Sermons for the Christian Seasons. 



Uniform with the above. 4 vols., foap. 80©., cloth, 16s. 

FAMILY READING.— Ninety Short Sermons for Family Readiag ; 
following the Order of the Christian Seasons. 2 vols., /ca^. Svo., 8s. 

FRASER. — Parish Sermons. Second Series. By William Fraser, 
B.C.L., Vicar of Alton, Staffordshire, and Domestic Chaplain to 
the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. Fcap. $vo., cloth, red edges, 3s. 

HARSTON.— Sermons by the Rev. E. Harston, Rector of Tarn- 
worth. Svo. t cloth, 10s. 6d. 

HEURTLEY.— The Union between Christ and Hk People. Second 
Edition. By the Rev. C. A. Heurtley, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church. 800., cloth, 5s. 6d. 
■■ Parochial Sermons, preached in a Village Church. First 

Series. Second Edition. \2mo., cloth, 5s. 6d. 

' Parochial Sermons. Third Series. 12mo. t cloth, 5b. 6d. 
Justification : Eight Sermons at Bampton's Lecture, 1845. 



Second Edition, too., cloth, 9s. 
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Sermons — continued. 

HUNTINGTON'S Sermons for the Holy Seasons of the Church, 
with others oil various subjects. Svo., cloth, 6s. 

HUNTLEY^— THE YEAR OF THE CHURCH. A Course of 
Sermons by the late Rev. Richard Webster Huntley, M.A., 
sometime Fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford ; Rector of Boxwell- 
cuin- Leigh terton, Gloucestershire, and Vicar of Alberbury, Salop; 
and for eleven years Proctor in Convocation for the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Gloucester and Bristol: with a short Memoir by the 
Editor, the Rev. Sir G. Prevost, Bart., M.A. Fcap. Svo., cloth 
lettered, 7s. 6d. 

HUSSEY. — Sermons, mostly Academical. With a Preface, contain- 
ing a Refutation of a Theory founded upon the Syriac Fragments 
of the Epistles of St Ignatius. By the late Rev. Robert Hussey, 
B.D. 810., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

LENTEN SERMONS AT OXFORD.— A Series of Sermons 
preached on the Evening of each Wednesday and Friday during the 
Season of Lent, 1857. &vo. f clot h, 14s. Separately, Is. each. 

The Series for 1858. Svo., cloth, lis. 6d. 

■ The Series for 1859. Fcap. Svo., cloth, 5s. 

LEEDS. — Sermons preached at the Consecration of St Saviour's, 
Leeds. Svo., cloth, 7s. b'd. 

MANT.— The Man of Sorrows. The Mental Sufferings of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ during His Passion ; considered in Five 
Discourses. By the Yen. Archdeacon Mant. 12 mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MARRIOTT.— Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, 
and in other places. By the late Rev. C. Marriott, Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. \2mo., cloth, 6s. 

■ Volume the Second. 12mo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

— — Lectures on the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans. \2mo. 
cloth, 6s. 

MATURIN.— SIX LECTURES ON THE EVENTS OF HOLY 
WEEK. By William Maturin, B.A., Perpetual Curate of 
Grangegorman, Dublin. Crown Svo., limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MEYRICK.— THE WISDOM OF PIETY, AND OTHER SER- 
MONS, addressed chiefly to Undergraduates. By the Rev. F. 
Meyrick, M.A., Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools; Fellow of 
Trinity College ; late Select Preacher before the University of Ox- 
ford ; and Her Majesty's Preacher at Whitehall. Crown Svo., 4a. 
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Sermons— continued. 

MONRO. — Sermons, chiefly on the Responsibilities of the Ministerial 
Office. By the Rev. Edward Monro, Incumbent of Harrow Weald. 
800., cloth, 7s. 

By the tame Author. 

PLAIN SERMONS ON THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
Fcap. Svo., cloth, 5s. 

HISTORICAL AND PRACTICAL SERMONS on the SUF- 
FERINGS and RESURRECTION of our LORD. 2 vols., 
fcap. Svo., cloth, 10s. 

SERMONS ON NEW TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. Fcap. 
Svo., 4s. 

PUSEY. — Parochial Sermons, preached on various occasions. By 
the Rev. E. B. Puset, D.D. Svo. 

I. At the Consecration of GroveChurch. 

6d. 

II. Christ the Source and Role of Chris- 

tian Love. Is. 6d. 

III. The Preaching of the Gospel a Pre- 
paration for our Lord's Coming. Is. 

J God is Love. 
Whoso receiveth one such little 



V. j Child in My Name, receiveth 
\ Me. Two Sermons, Is. 6d. 



vi. The Day of Judgment. 6d. 

vii. Chastisements neglected, forerun- 
ners of greater. Is. 

viii. Blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost. Is. 

ix. Do all to the Lord Jesus. 6d. 
( The Danger of Riches. 

*1 < Seek God first, and ye shall have 

xx * (. all. Two Sermons, Is. 6d. 



PUSEY.— Sermons preached hefore the University of Oxford. By 
the Rev. E. B. Puset, D.D. In one vol 8t/o., 9*. 



Patience and Confidence the Strength 

of the Church. 1843. Is. 
The Holy Eucharist : a Comfort for the 

Penitent. 1843. Is. 6d. 
Entire Absolution of the Penitent. 

1846. Two Sermons. Is. 6d. and Is. 
The Rule of Faith, as maintained by the 



Fathers and Church of England. 

1851. Is. 6d. 
The Presence of Christ in the Holy 

Eucharist. 1853. Is. 6d. 
Justification. 1858. Is. 
All Faith the gift of God.— Real Faith 

entire. Two Sermons. 1855. 2s. 



PUSEY.— Parochial Sermons. From Advent to Whitsuntide. Vol. I. 
Third Edition. Svo., cloth, 10s. 6d. Vol. II. 8t/o., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

SERMONS ON OUR RELATION to the HOLY TRINITY, 
and to the CHURCH OF GOD. By Thos. Yard, M.A., Exeter 
College, Oxford ; Rector of Ashwell, Rutland. Fcap., cloth, 2s. 

SEWELL.— A Year's Sermons to Boys. Preached in the College 
Chapel, Radley. By the Rev. Dr. Sewell. Second Edition, Svo., 
cloth, 7s. 6<L 

TUPPER.— Ten Sermons in Illustration of the Creed, hy the late 
Rev. W. G. Tupper, Warden of the House of Charity, Soho. 
Fcap. Svo., cloth, 4s. 
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©f)e practical «fmsttan's Htbrarji. 

AUGUSTINE. — The Confessions of St. Augustine. 18mo., cloth, 2s. 

A KEMPIS. — Of the Imitation of Christ By Thomas a Kempis. 
Four Books. A cheap Edition, entire. ISmo., cloth, Is. 

BONWICKE.— The Life of Mr. Ambrose Bonwickb. Second Edi- 
tion. 18 mo., cloth, Is. 

NELSON. — The Life of George Bull, D.D., sometime Lord 
Bishop of St. David's. By Robert Nelson, Esq, l&mo., cloth, 
Is. 6d. 

PRAYER-BOOK. — A Companion to the Prayer-book,, compiled 
from the best sources. A new Edition. 18mo., cloth, Is. 

HEYLIN.— The Doctrine and Discipline of the English Church. 
Extracted from the introduction to " Cyprianu* Anglicus," ot, the. 
Life of Archbishop Laud. By Peter Heylin, D.D. 18mo., 
cloth, 8d. 

HOOKER.— Of Divine Service, The Sacraments, &c Being selec- 
tions from Hooker's Fifth Book of the Ecclesiastical Polity. A 
new Edition. 18wo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

JONES OF NAYLAND.— Tracts on the Church; containing— An 
Essay on the Church, &c. By the Rev. W. Jones, of Nayland. 
18roo., cloth, Is. 6d. 



■ On the Figurative Language of the Holy Scripture, and the 

interpretation of it from the Scripture itself. 18mo., cloth, Is. 6cL 

KEN.— A Manual of Prayers. By Bishop Ken. 18mo., cloth, 6d. 

NICHOLSON.— An Exposition of the Catechism of tbe Church of 
England. By Bishop Nicholson. A new Edition. 18 ma., cloth, 
Is. 6d. 

PASCAL. — Thoughts on Religion, translated from the French. By 
Blaise Pascal. A new Edition. \Smo. 4 cloth, Is. 6d. 

SHERLOCK.— The Practical Christian, or Devout Penitent. By 
Dr. Sherlock. With a Life of the Author, by his former pupil, 
Thomas Wilson, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
18 wo., cloth, 48. ; or in four parts, sewed, Is. each. 

SPINCKES.— The True Church of England-Man's Companion in 
the Closet; or, A complete Manual of Private Devotions, collected 
from the writings of eminent Divines of the Church of England. 
Compiled by the Rev. Mr. Spinckes. ISmo., cloth, Is. 6d. 
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PUBLISHED BY J. H. AND J. FAJUOEB, 



The Practical Christians Library-^mtinued. 

SUTTON. — Learn to Live. By Christopher Sutton, D.D. Anew 
Edition. 18roo., Is. 6d. 



> Leani to Die. By Chrisiofher Sutton, D.D. A new 



Edition. 18mo M Is. 

TAYLOR- — The Golden Grove ; a choice Manual, containing what 
is to be believed, practised, and desired, or prayed for. By Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor. 18«to., cloth, 9cL 



The Rule and Exercises of Holt Living ; in which 

are described the means and instruments of obtaining every virtue, 
and the remedies against every vice. ISmo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

The Rule and Exercises of Holt Dying ; in which are 



described the means and instruments of preparing ourselves and 
others respectively for a blessed death, &c. 18mo., cloth. Is. 6d. 
The above two volumes in one, 2s. 6d. 

WILSON. — A Short and Plain Instruction for the better understand- 
ing of the Lord's Supper, with the necessary preparation required. 
A new Edition, reprinted entire. By Bishop Wilson. 32mo., 
cloth, Is. 

Also an Edition with Rubrics in red, cloth, 32mo., 2s. 

Sacra Privata. Private Meditations, Devotions, and 



Prayers. Adapted to general use. 82mo., Is. 

With red Rubrics, cloth, 32mo., 2s. 



THE PENNY POST.— A Church of England Illustrated Maga- 
zine, issued Monthly. Price One Penny. 

That this Magazine is wanted, a circulation of 22,000 copies of each 
number testifies. It is the only Penny Magazine upholding sound 
Church principles. That it does good, and is appreciated, testimony 
whence it would be least expected, abundantly proves. But at the 
same time it must be borne in mind, that this is a small circulation for 
a Penny religious periodical. Those who differ depend much upon 
their periodicals for inculcating doctrine hostile to the Church, and 
circulate thousands, where the Church of England, unfortunately, cir- 
culates only hundreds. — Monthly, One Permy. Subscribers' names 
received by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

Vols. I., II., III., and IV., of the Old Series, crown 8vo n cloth, 
may be obtained, price Is. 6d. each. 

Vols. I. to V. of the New Series of the " Penny Post," 8vo., in hand- 
some wrapper, Is. ; or in cloth, Is. 8d. each. 
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THBOLOGICAL AND DEVOTIONAL WOBK8. 

®j\t %xttmx^ Cjwrrjrmatt. 

To the Clergy and Laity generally, to Heads of Families, to 
Authors and Publishers, and to all who are interested in Re- 
ligious Literature, 

In an age of great ecclesiastical and polemical activity, when 
theological and religious publications occupy a most important 
rank in literature ; when Romanism and Dissent are modifying 
their developments, and resorting to the Press for the dissemi- 
nation of their principles ; and when on the Continent, and 
especially in Germany, Theology is undergoing many important 
changes, it can hardly be doubted that there is a wide opening 
for a learned, impartial, and exclusively critical Journal, con- 
ducted on true Church-of-England principles. 

Such a Journal is the Literary Churchman. Commenced 
in 1855, it has pursued its course to the present time, and has 
succeeded in attracting the approbation and support of a con- 
siderable number of Churchmen, including bishops, clergy, and 
some of the most influential laity. 

To Authors it presents an effective means of making the 
merits of their publications known ; while, from the fact of its 
appearing so frequently, it becomes a better medium for adver- 
tising new books than any of the monthly or quarterly periodicals. 

Communications to be addressed to the Editor, 377, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

Published on the 1st and 16th of each Month, price 4(2.; 
free by post, 5d. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

s, d. s. d. 

For Six Months . . . * 4 | For the year . . . .80 

„ Ditto free by post . 6 | „ Ditto free by post . 10 

A specimen Number sent gratuitously on application. 

It will be seen on comparison with the various Reviews and 
Magazines connected with Religious Literature, that this, while 
giving the most complete and full information, is still by far 
the cheapest. 
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